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double the service to HAWAII when the 


~VMATSONIA 


joins her famous companion ship the LURLINE 


Like the LURLINE, the MATSONIA will be air-conditioned throughout. ..an ultramodern 







liner with all accommodations in first class. It will also parallel the LURLINE 


in gaiety and charm, in superlative food, in the complete service that 
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if you wish to obtain WITHOUT CHARGE - this “bis $25 dictionary for your 
home or office...‘the best English dictionary of its size™-[N.¥. HERALD TRIBUNE] 
You can get it, _ free. by joining the Book- of the-Month Club now, agreeing 
to buv only six books during the next twelve months. from at least 100 


Club selections and clients which will be made available az 


there can be no addi 





* PLEASE READ CAREFULLY IF YOU ARE INTERESTED Anniversary year, bt 


Early in 1956 this Thirticth Anniversary Offer tional copies printed for this purpose during 


4 1 


was made to new members. A large ed 1956. It takes too long to obtain the paper and 














estimated to be enough for the {ull ur, v to print and bind such a huge book. Conse- 
almost entirely exhausted in the first half of | quently, immediate action is advisable. If the 
the year. Another edition is now being manu new edition is used up before your order is 
factured for use during the balance of the received, you will be notified 
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2544 Pages - Latest Edition 


RETAIL Price $25°° : 
| BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 



















a HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH -SPEAK [ SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND 
ING PEOPLES Vol 1 The Girth of Katharine Se 
Britain by W oh h Pr nber 
' ‘ ty 
AN DERSONVILLE by MacKl ay Kant 
CONDITIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF THIS OFFER ee ee O Price (ta members 
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DON'T GO NEAR THE WATER 





rm) INSIDE AFRICA 
* The dictionary will be sent to you with your first = ‘ 


) A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
purchase. (See available books in the coupon) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Clubt and send, free, Tr 
Oxror» U xsat Dicrio with the purchase of my first selection, indicat 


* The five additional books you agree to buy can 
be chosen from at least 100 Selections and Alter- 
nates made available throughout the year 








* They can be books you would buy anyway, yet above. I ar iy parately, without charge, the bookrest illustrated | 
you will pay—on the average —20'« less for above I gt at least five ndiition al nor thly Select r Att ra 
A during t » member ave the right t ancel my membership any 
them than otherwise time after hoices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to 
* After your sixth purchase — if you continue — with a: ry second 5S Alterna 
a 





. ch book bought to cove tage and mailing expenses 
every second Club choice you buy, you will re- ‘ 1 


ceive a valuable Book-Dividend 

* Last year about $12,000,000 worth of free books, 
retail value, were earned and received by Club 
members as Book-Dividends 

* Perhaps most important of all, this sensible system 
will surely keep you from missing the books you 
intend to read 
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“Fraternal 
Tie Fobs”’ 


by 
e 
Pioneer 
Che, mick, of 0 min. 
A 

Exclusive! For the first time 
your organization’s official insignia 

is incrested on the internationally 
famous Tie Fob. Make a motion to 


see this new jewelry today. 


Qnly 2.50° 


Rotary 
Lions 


Knights of 
Columbus 







SHRINERS 


MASONIC 
(Blue Lodge) 


Matching Fraternal 
cuff links. 3.50° + 


*plus tax J 


FeaTURED AT: J. Johnson & Sons, New Haren; 
Hochschild-Kohn, Baltimore; 
Cincinnati; Streets, Tulsa; 
{tlanta; The Fair, Ft. Worth 
San Diego; 


Shillico's 
Davison-Paxon 
The Lion Store, 
and other fine stores everywhere. 


Pioneer, Darby, Pa. 












LETTERS 





Back to School 





be) Bs 

The latest outbursts of racial violence 
in the South have filled me with shame 
and disgust. This mob violence and mass 
hysteria no justification and to poison 





the minds of children wit 
is nothing than 
hanging effigies, these 


h hatred and bigotry 
Instead of 
mobs should hang their 





less rocious ! 


heads in shame 

Laurie LorMe 
Dallas 
Sir 


Now that school is starting again, and little 





kids all over the world will be studying about 
our great American democracy, wouldn't it be 
a kind gesture for Congress to add an asterisk 
to that phrase about Liberty, Equality and 
Justice for all saying Except Negroes"? 
It would do so much to help relieve all the 
contusion and doubt the world over about 


our bei 





a nation of hypocrites 


Lewis J. STOFFER 
Cincinnati 


Judgments & Prophecies 
ou 

I have never heard of Mur Kempton of 
the New York Post betore, and if it is humanly 





possible I shall never hear of him again, His 
editorial on Vice President Nixon in vour 
Sept. 3 issue is about the most crude and 
pointless piece of writing it has been my mis 


fortune to read, Mr, Kempton is franticalls 
groping to find a point on which to criticize 
when he making vuls and 
snecring remarks on the Vice President's 
dress, Constructive criticism is good for every 
one, but Murray Kempton's ill-chosen words 
are offensive and insulting to every 
minded American, whether he be 
or Republican 


must resort to 





decent 
Democrat 


Jit, WAKEMAN 
Hillsborough, Calif. 


Sir 

David Lawrence's 
ately following Murray 
tremely efficacious. Kempton’s article, which 
is typical of the absurd and insubstantial 
material utilized as verbal bombast against 
Nixon, adequately proves Lawrence's conten- 
tion [that the renomination of Nixon was a 
vindication of the Vice President over the long 
“whispering campaign about his lack of int 
rity” |. The Democrats, not unlike 
munist propagandists in their 


Running item immedi 


Kempton’s was ex- 





the Com- 
techniques of 









which they the vilification of the 


Vice 


Can justily 
President 
Corry J. BATER 


Honolulu 


Sir 
Kempton’s scurrilous remarks spur me on 
to campaign even harder for Vice President 
Nixon’s re-election this fall 
JANET STARR 
San Diego, Calif 


Tennessee Foist 
Sir : 

How long, O Tennessce, will you foist upon 
the other 47 such as Estes and Frankie 
Clement ? 

LILLIAN ROUNTREE 


Lubbock, Texas 


or 
The neatest 
at the Democr 


dismissal of the keynote speech 
Convention was made from 
the pulpit by a Jacksonville minister, who 
said: “Mr. Clement has slain the Republican 
Party with the jawbone of an ass.” 

HARRIET VAN WAGENEN 
Springs, Fla 





Green Cove 


Convention Aftermath 
Sir 


Nothing better illustrates Time's inflexible 





political position than its [Aug. 27] para 
graphs describing the presidential candidates 
from President Eisenhower came “the clear 


tones of a political leader turning squarely to 


the future” while Time found Adlai “scurry- 
ing from caucus room to caucus room.’ We 
can be wearily certain that had Eisenhower 


had to solicit delegate support he would have 
“strode vigorously” in quest of it 
Nancy Osrus 





Oakland, Calif 


Sir 

The legend of “Joe Smith” rolls on, over 
the bodies of squashed Harold Stassen and 
trampled Terry Carpenter, right on the heels 
of Davy Crockett but not without at least one 
dissenter, Sure, all the Joe Smiths deserve 
representation, but there already a lot 
of “common” politicians to give it to him 
without inventing another one 

JACQUELINE CARTER 





are 


Kankakee, Il 


How to Win 


Sir 
I read about Dr 


Fiends 


Stein's psychoanalyses of 












unfactual and slanderous invective against the six modern witches |Sept. 3] with a feel- 
Nixon, have yet to provide evidence from ing of sadness for them and for the doctor 
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hull job 


A carrier like the Lake Champlain gets 
one every three years—a major job on 
her hull that takes more than three 
hundred men as much as three weeks 
to complete. 


They begin by stripping away 85,000 
square feet of marine growth and sea- 
weed—something like twenty-one tons 
of underwater drag on her speed and 
endurance, 





Then they sandblast down to bare 
metal, caulk every leaking rivet or 
seam, and thoroughly check bearing 
shajts, rudder clearances, propellers, 


After that, it’s repainting. Seven dif- 


ferent coats, nearly eighteen tons of 
paint —and at last the “Champ” is 
ready Jor sea. 

A big job, true. But certainly worth 
it. For the increased speed, the in- 
creased cruising range, the long-term 
savings to the Navy. 

And that’s just how we feel about 
the portfolio of any investor — about 
turning it over to our Research De- 
partment for the best overhaul they 
can give it. 

Because securities—and their values 
—can change with the years... 


Because any number of investors seem 





to pick up stocks along the way that 
no longer serve their best interests. 
If you've just been drifting along with 
your own investment program... 
If it has been a year or two since 
anybody has gone to work, thoroughly 
examined your present portfolio for 
signs of weakness, wear, or tear... 
Then perhaps you should send it 
along to our Research Department. 
Our specialists there will analyze your 
holdings and send you a detailed, 
objective report. 

Customer or not, there’s no charge. If 
you'd like our help, simply address— 


Research Department S-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
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70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. * 


Offices in 107 Cities 





OLOSMOBILE GOLDEN ROCKET 


All cars stay new—when you use 
years-ahead Quaker State 


On any list of your important investments, 


certainly your car would rank high. That Ye N 


investment merits high-quality protection f 

—the type Quaker State Motor Oil gives. | QUAKER 
For Quaker State is the super-refined, STATE 
years-ahead Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil MOTOR OIL 
that surpasses even the demands of tomor- 
row’s motors. With its Miracle Film lubri- 
cation, Quaker State guards your motor's 
moving parts against premature wear and 
costly repair bills. Get Quaker State Motor 
Oil today—it’s available everywhere! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





| a most generous handout at all levels 





also, to whom they were “loathsome hags.” 
Let’s hope that in time he and others like 
him in the Jung school will come to see such 
women less as fiends and more as suffering 
human beings 

Nancy SOMMERS 
Princeton, N.J 
Sir 

Is Dr, Stein smacking his lips in animal 

desire, analytical discipline, or senile wishful 
thinking ? 

HELEN LeEscIsIN 
Los Angeles 


oir 
It’s absolutely frightening to read the ram- 
blings of Dr, Stein. He obviously is in need 
of a good analyst himself 
DorotHy THORNE 
Los Angeles 


Schoolhouse of the August Moon 
Sir 

Having served with the University of the 
Ryukyus project on Okinawa, I am sure that 
some of the student demonstrations |Sept. 3| 
reflect more of a confused and growing spirit 
of nationalism than rabid anti-Americanism 
Indeed, the Okinawans have been blessed by 
and, 
now being so much in our debt, struggle to 
become independent in thought and action 

A few more men like Henry Ear! Diffender- 
fer—who will “beg if necessary” for the con- 
tinuation of higher educational opportunities 
for a fine-spirited citizenry all but crushed by 
the mighty military machine of the US.A— 
and our reputation in the Orient would be 
greatly enhanced 








Ronacp D. JONES 
Wheaton, Il 


Notes on the Northwest 
Sir 

Without commenting further on = vyour 
Sept. 3 report on Washington State’s Gov- 
ernor Langlie, I could not help noticing the 
background scenery on the cover showing a 
hydroelectric power dam and_ transmission 
lines. A picture of Governor Langlie against 
such a background is like a picture of the 
proverbial fox guarding the chickens 

CLIFTON W. CoLLINs 

Ephrata, Wash. 
Sir 

In view of Governor Langlie’s stand on 
public power, a more appropriate back- 
ground would include an expanse of sage- 


brush wasteland with kerosene lamps 
rampant 


JEAN KENNEDY 
Yakima, Wash . 
@ Power-conscious Arthur Langlie is 
not against public power per se, is 
opposed to the Federal Government's 
pre-emption of power projects where 
local public and private power groups 
could accomplish the same job.—Eb. 


Joy Unconfined 
Sir 

The last three issues of Time mentioned 
something about the precious lives of Mari- 
lvn Monroe, Gina Lollobrigida and Sophia 
Loren, It seems a waste of tender care on 
such rawbust girls. 

F. G. bE LA Riva 

Madrid 


Banker's Policy 
or 

In discussing the effect of tight money on 
the loan policy of a local bank, I pointed 
out to your correspondent that banks, under 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO 
COMMON COLD SUFFERERS! 


Bufferin’ relieves cold miseries twice as fast as aspirin 





—and doesn’t upset your stomach as aspirin often does! 


The headaches, neuralgia and discomforts that ac- 
company the common cold can now be relieved with 
Bufferin in less time than with aspirin alone. 

Laboratory tests comparing Bufferin and aspirin 
show that Bufferin’s pain relieving agent gets into the 
blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. 


This means Bufferin acts twice as fast to make a cold 
sufferer feel better. 

Clinical tests reveal that stomach upsets often 
follow the taking of aspirin. But you can keep taking 
Bufferin—with a clear conscience—until you feel 
better. Continuous doses won’t upset your stomach. 


Amount of pain reliever in 
‘blood stream shows how Bufferin 
acts faster to relieve pain 


Medical science has proved that any known 
pain reliever must pass through the stomach and 
into the blood stream to relieve pain. 


© Bufferin combines aspirin with two antacid in- 
gredients. These speed the pain reliever out of 
the stomach and into the blood stream twice as fast 


as aspirin. That’s why... 


oS Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve 
pain. And hospital tests show Bufferin won't 


upset your stomach as aspirin often does. 


WON'T UPSET 
YOUR STOMACH 





_ C , rm ——, 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 
2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 
3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 





You to ease the strain of 
standing, the work of walking — 
all the tensions of foot fatigue — 
when you enjoy the active comfort 
of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
It’s easier to enjoy living ... to help 
your step stay lively ... thanks to 
the 4 Exclusive Wright Features. 

& ° 
Illustrated — the moccasin toe smartly 
styled for street wear in smooth Black or 
rich Brown Calfskin. 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS, 








such circumstances, necessarily become more 
selective in making loans. However, my quo- 
tation [“When money is scarce, it’s the little 
man who suffers"—Sept. 10] was placed in 
juxtaposition with a very critical quotation 
of the system’s policy. The strong implica- 
tion arises that my intention was to criticize 
the monetary policy of the system, whereas 
I am strongly in favor of that policy. On 
the whole, vour article was excellent 

JOHN A, SIBLEY 

Board Chairman 

Trust Company of Georgia 
Atlanta 





Views on Judaism 
Sir ; p 

Your Sept. 10 footnote reference to my 
book on Professor Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory makes it appear that I am angry with 
Toynbee because his “vast general categories 
of civilization and his characterization of Jew- 
ish culture as ‘fossilized relics’ fail to explain 
the extraordinary phenomenon of Jewish sur- 
vival.” This misrepresents me. I am angry 
with Toynbee because I believe (and think I 
have proved in my book) that his views on 
Judaism and the Jewish people are heavily 
tinctured with anti-Semitism. His scholarship 
in the Jewish and some other fields docs not 
move me to anger but to derision. 

Maurice SAMUEL 

New York City 


Querulous Fusspots 


Sir 
Your Sept. 3 issue on Israeli Scientist 
Zarchin defines nudnik as a “pedantic fuss- 
pot,” There are many delicate shades of 
meaning in the word, and Time’s definition 
may well fall within its subtle nuances, but 
I have always been brought up to think of 
and to use the word as meaning simply 
“a bore.” 
SAUL DORFMAN 
Chicago 
Sir 
A nudnik is a bothersome, querulous crank. 
LAWRENCE B. HuLack 
Trenton, N.J. 


Sir: 
A nudnik is a common pest. I have been 
oe one many times by my parents. 
Mark LIEBERMAN 
a N.J. 


Canal Crisis 
Sir: 

Why wasn't the Suez matter taken im- 
mediately to the U.N.? Were Eden and 
Pineau afraid they could not find sufficiently 
favorable opinion there? Nasser could hardly 
have refused a summons from the U.N., while 
he certainly could ignore a conference of 
hand-picked delegates, 

Marie PerTerson McDonatp 
Glendive, Mont. 





Sir: 

Give the canal to Egypt as a moral debt 
long overdue. Long live President Nasser. 
Rev.| Joun R. HoEsMAN 
The Moravian Church 
Canadensis, Pa 





Sir 

The boys down at the firehouse tell me 
that any day now, as soon as Colonel Nasser 
realizes Long Island has a county named 
after him,* us clam diggers will wake up 
to find Egyptian technicians running the 
Long Island Rail Road, 

Rosert Morris 








Huntington, N.Y. 


* Inexplicably spelled Nassau. 
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One of these eight will go to the hospital this year 


It is true that, on the average, one out of every eight 
Americans will go to the hospital this year. It may be 
because of accident, sudden illness or need for surgery, 
or it might be a happy occasion like the birth of a baby. 
In any event the chances are that you or members of 
your family will need hospitalization several times in the 
course of your family life. 

The cost of illness or injury can be a sudden and stag- 
gering blow to the family budget. Not only may there 
be medical and hospital expenses, but also loss of income. 
This is why it is well to be prepared for such an emer- 
gency ... to have one of Metropolitan’s new Accident 
and Sickness Policies to help pay for your loss of time 
from work . . . and, of course, Hospital and Surgical 
Expense Insurance to help cover the cost of hospital 
confinement or surgery. 

How do you select such insurance policies? No ad- 
vertising message could give you a complete answer to 
this question. Two of the more important considerations, 
however, in selecting sickness insurance are: 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 
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1. Choosing a policy which contains benefits appro- 
priate to your family needs, at a premium cost 
within your budget. 

2. Insuring with a company which has the facilities 
and the reputation for giving prompt and consider- 
ate attention to your claims. 


Sound, competent advice by an insurance expert can 
help tailor a plan suitable to your needs. Your Metro- 
politan Representative is such a person. He has been 
carefully trained in the analysis of insurance needs, and 
he is interested in helping you get the most coverage 
for your money. 

With Representatives located in more than a thou- 
sand Local Offices in the United States and Canada, 
insurance service the Metropolitan way is always nearby. 
You will find it a continuing source of comfort and 
security to know that in times of emergency ... 


Metropolitan service is as local as Main Street 
. + as close as your phone 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


Metropolitan 


wmation about 


Please have my loc Repre- 








sentative brin me more 
Accident & Sickness and pital & Surgical 
Expense Insurance, 10-5¢ 

Name ——— = 
Stroet. — ee Pea 
City— = ___ State. z 
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Don’t miss the fin of smoking. 





For Flavor and Mildness Sa ite 
Mildness is something you enjoy . . . it’s 
Ege dy a pleasure with PALL MALL, because 
aft uf PALL MALL’s natural filter— 
> 4 = 
Ai 4 ~ a greater length of traditionally fine 
(- -— 5 dad em t tobaccos—travels the smoke further, 
e La Tonal filters the smoke and makes it mild. 
~>. i . 
ye a So—get more fun out of smoking! 
Enjoy smoothness, mildness and . acuta 
Fine Tobacco Filters Best satisfaction no other cigarette can 


offer. Buy PALL MALL in the 


distinguished red package today! > 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 

ANADA Deskman Art White was 

back in Trme’s news bureau last 
week after his tenth visit to Canadian 
bureaus and correspondents in three 
years, This time White traveled 10,000 
miles in four weeks, zigzagging across 
the country from Quebec to Vancou- 
ver, from Churchill on Hudson Bay 
to Whitehorse in the Yukon. His pur- 
pose: to extend Time’s coverage of 
that booming nation. 

“Signing up new correspondents is 
necessary not only to keep abreast of 
Canada’s economic and cultural growth 
but to anticipate and stay ahead of 
that growth,” said White. “It is not 
enough to have correspondents in the 
centers of population; more and more 
significant news is being made out in 
the bush, in mining towns, in tough, 
hard-to-reach areas where men are dig- 
ging, farming, lumbering and gathering 
the riches of a rich land.” 

Typical of such frontier news 
sources, he discovered, is Churchill 
(pop. about 1,100), a fast-growing 
grain port and supply point for the 
strategically important eastern Arctic. 
Nearby Fort Churchill is a cold- 
weather proving ground for Canadian 
and U military weapons, gear and 
clothing, and has been designated for 
next year as an observation station for 
the International Geophysical Year. 

Traveling by plane, train, boat and 
bus, White met a wide cross section of 
the population and was pleased to 
hear how many consider Time their 
principal source of world news. Said a 
technician on the Mid-Canada Warning 
Line, who gets his copy of the maga- 
zine by helicopter: “There's a scramble 
when TIME comes in—and all along the 
line on the way in other guys have 
been reading it. Some of ‘em cut out 
stories they like, and that’s the worst 
part. I'll say this, though—it may ar- 
rive in tatters but it arrives.” 

Across the country, readers repeat- 
edly expressed surprise at the scope 
and accuracy of Time's reports on 





remote regions of Canada. White's ex- 
planation was simple enough: much 
of Trme’s local news from Canada is 
reported by top Canadian newsmen, 
who are often managing editors and 
editors on leading local newspapers; 
some of them, like Ralph Daly, edito- 
rial writer for the Vancouver Sun, 
have been reporting for us as long 
as twelve years, 

To add another northern tier to this 
sort of first-hand regional coverage, 
White on his latest trip signed on new 
stringers to report to Time from 
Churchill, The Pas. Grande Prairie, 
Whitehorse, Prince George and Fort 
William. These bring the number of 
part-time correspondents (in addition 
to Time's three full-time bureaus in 
Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal) to an 
all-time high of 35. 





Cordially yours, 


OF Bicies. 


DOUG MCBRIDE 


WHITE & FRIENDS AT CHURCHILL 
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How to bring a Ghostess 


You know whata “‘ghostess” is: that’s 
a hostess who disappears right after 
the meal. And leaves her guests with 
that awkward choice—pitch in to help 
with the dishes, or try to ignore those 
stacks of soiled tableware. 

But change the scene just slightly 
...add a KitchenAid automatic dish- 
washer...and see the hostess be a 
part of the party! Now she has time. 
Time for gracious entertaining and 
living. Time to really enjoy her fam- 
ily. Time for so many of the better 
things. 

Why a KitchenAid? Because a 
KitchenAid belongs in this scene. Be- 
cause the product itself is unequaled. 
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by KitchenAid 


Ask a dealer! He'll explain that a 
dishwasher has three important 
actions. Washing and rinsing (it must 
remove every trace of food). Drying 
(it must leave no spots). He'll show 
you why a KitchenAid, by Hobart, 
does both jobs better—the exclusive 
Hobart revolving power wash sys- 
tem, the separate electric blower- 
dryer unit—no other make has either 
one! Compare these superior features 
with ordinary ‘‘splasher” type or 
“needle-spray” washers. ..see the big 
difference for yourself! 

How will it go in your kitchen? 
The answer—beautifully! Your dealer 
can provide the model, style and fin- 





back to life 


ish you prefer, the color you wish... 
your new KitchenAid will take its 
place in your kitchen as naturally as 
it fits your way of life. j 

For information, write Dept. KT, 
KitchenAid Home Dishwasher Divi- 
sion, The Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, Ohio. Canada: 175 George St., 
Toronto 2. 


leitchen Aid 
de > eee 3 


The Finest Mo 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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THE NATION 
The Long Way Around 


In the grey German summer of 1948 
Joseph Stalin reached out to strangle 
helpless Berlin, and U.S. planners. al- 
though caught unawares, responded with 
a monument to man’s ingenuity: the Ber- 
lin Air Lift. In late summer 1956 Western 
Europe faces a challenge that dwarfs Sta- 
lin’s Berlin blockade. The great question: 
How, if Egypt's President Nasser closes 
down the Suez Canal—either by force or 
bungling—will Western Europe get the 
oil that is blood to its industry and life to 
its economy? The answer: a Suez Sea Lift. 

As in 1948 the burden of action falls on 
the U.S.—a fact that both Britain’s Prime 
Minister Eden and Secretary of State 
Dulles clearly recognized in their public 
statements last week. But this time U.S. 
planners will not be caught napping. Since 
last May experts of the State. Commerce, 
Interior and Defense Departments and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization have 
been charting their course. In August, 
within a fortnight after Colonel Nasser’s 
Suez seizure, the ODM had in hand a 
general “Plan of Action,” now being 
worked out in detail by a crack Middle 
East Emergency Committee (made up 
of representatives from 14 top U.S. oil 
companies ). 

Vital Statistics. The plan envisions the 
most immense operation in oil logistics in 
human history. The Suez Sea Lift calcu- 
lates that Western Europe's oil deficit 
would be made up in two major ways: 

1) By routing tankers 11,254 nautical 
miles around the Cape of Good Hope 
from Persian Gulf ports to Western Eu- 
rope. The trip would require more than 
30 days. as against the 12- or 13-day 
journey through the Suez and Mediter- 
ranean (see map). 

2) By vastly increasing the exports to 
Western Europe of U.S., Caribbean and 
Canadian oil. 

Western Europe's present daily oil im- 
ports total about 2.500.000 bbls. Of that, 
about 2.000.000 bbls., or 809%, come from 
the Middle East. Tankers carry about 
1,200,000 bbls. a day through the Suez; 
the other 800,000 bbls. are sluiced through 
pipelines to Mediterranean ports and 
pumped aboard tankers there. Assuming 
that Nasser does not succeed in getting 
his Arab neighbors to cut off the pipelines 
(which would virtually amount to an act 
of war), Western Europe can concentrate 
its worries on finding a way to make up 


for the loss of the 1,200,000 bbls. now 
shipped through the Suez. 

The Suez Sea Lift calls for moving 
some 800,000 bbls. of Middle East oil 
daily around the Cape of Good Hope—a 
schedule that U.S. planners consider well 
within reason. The other 400,000 bbls. 
would come from increased Western Hem- 
isphere production, most of it from the 


U.S. Current U.S. production stands at 
about 7,000,c00 bbls. a day—with an 
available productive capacity of 2,000,000 
more. The Venezuelan government last 
week announced that it stands ready to 
shove up its oil production by 500,000 
bbls. daily (U.S. experts believe, however, 
that 200,000 would be closer to the feasi- 
ble mark). 

Where the paper work leaves off the 
grave problems begin. The two greatest: 
tanker transport and dollars. 

Tanker Troubles. There are roughly 
2,800 tankers in the world—with about 
2.300 of them belonging to the West. The 
U.S. has about 645 tankers, of which 26 
are in mothballs. Twelve more are sched- 
uled for delivery in the near future. Pres- 
ent U.S. pipeline facilities could not 
handle the additional domestic oil produc- 
tion contemplated by the Suez Sea Lift 
planners, so barges and railroad tank cars 
would be pressed into heavy use to move 
oil from the fields to the ports. Nor are 
there enough U.S. coastwise tankers to 
transport more oil from the Gulf Coast to 
the East Coast, so by Executive Order the 
U.S. would have to loosen its restriction 


against the use of foreign-flag tankers in 
the U.S. coastal service. 

Within 20 minutes after the closing of 
the Suez Canal, work can start on de- 
mothballizing the U.S. reserve tanker fleet 
(estimated time and cost per ship: two 
weeks and $350,000). Within hours, the 
basic plan for U.S. domestic transport 
can go into effect. On the high seas all 





loaded tankers will immediately turn 
their bows toward the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe, to help take up the 
slack while the cape shuttle is getting 
started. With such measures U.S, planners 
figure that present tanker capacity would 
supply the West until a crash tanker- 
construction program could take effect. 
Dollar Difficulties. To pay for the 
added supplies of Western Hemisphere 
oil, Western Europe would have to spend 
dollars instead of the sterling that now 
buys mid-Eastern oil. This would deplete 
Western Europe’s already short dollar 
reserves by some $500 million a year. The 
dollar-short United Kingdom will be hard- 
est hit, faced with some $400 million of 
the added costs. Neither the United King- 
dom nor the other Western European na- 
tions can make the grade without help. 
The U.S. stands ready to extend the neces- 
sary $500 million to Western Europe in 
the form of long-term credit from the 
Export-Import Bank (an offer that Sec- 
retary Dulles plans to make in London 
this week during conferences on the Suez 
users plan—see Foretcn News). A 
small but perhaps significant contribution 





could be made by diverting the $2,716,- 
ooo now extended to Egypt by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

The Suez Sea Lift, when and if it be- 
comes necessary, will be an expensive, 
difficult operation that will mean sacri- 
fice by the Western governments and 
their citizens. But to an even greater ex- 
tent it will hurt Egypt and its dictator, 
Most of Egypt’s Suez revenues (Nasser 
said his Suez nationalization would get 
Egypt $100 million a year) will be cut 
off. Other economic sanctions can be 
utilized. The reduced oil purchases from 
the Middle East might force some of the 
petroleum-rich sultans and sheiks to switch 
from Cadillacs to camels—a turn of events 
that should cause them to reconsider their 
support of Nasser. Top U.S. officials are 
therefore by no means whistling in the 
dark when they predict that the Suez 
Sea Lift is the weapon to defeat Nasser 
without a gun being fired. 


ELECTIONS 
The Reign in Maine 


A Portland attorney named Richard H. 
Broderick was one of six Portland Demo- 
crats running for a seat in the Maine 
house of representatives. Lawyer Broder- 
ick, well aware that his party had not 
elected a representative to the legislature 
from Portland since Depression 1934, 
made no speeches, decided shortly after 
the campaign began to accept a good job 
in Los Angeles, packed up and headed 
West. Last week Broderick got a long- 
distance telephone call. The gist: come 
home; you've won. 

Broderick was one of many: in the 
nation's first 1956 general election* the 
reign in Maine fell plainly on the Demo- 
crats. Democratic Governor Edmund Six- 
tus Muskie, 42, running for a second term 
against Willis A. Trafton Jr., 37, speaker 
of the state house of representatives, had 
been conceded an edge, but he was highly 
surprised by his 179,697-to-123,784 vic- 
tory. Lewiston Lawyer and Democratic 
State Chairman Frank M. Coffin fared 
even more spectacularly by winning, for 
the first time in 22 years, the Democratic 
congressional seat in the industrial (Lew- 
iston) Second District. Democrat James 
C. Oliver lost his fight for Congressman 
from the industrial First District (Port- 
land) to five-term Representative Robert 
Hale by only 28 votes, and may apply for 
a recount. Democrats won 63 seats in the 
184-member state legislature—an__in- 
crease of 23, six of them in Portland alone 
—to knock out the Republicans’ two- 
thirds veto power in the house. 

"One Good Term.. .'' How did it 
happen? For one thing, as Dwight Eisen- 
hower said later, “Maine had a very popu- 
lar governor.” Genial Ed Muskie, son of a 
Polish immigrant, had turned in a success- 
ful administration, programmed improve- 
ments in social welfare, education, devel- 
opment of natural resources, asked for a 
minimum wage law, a new department of 


* But Maine will vote for President and Vice 
President like everybody else Nov. 6. 
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United Press 
Governor Muskie & Famity* 


A trend from the precincts. 


industry and commerce, and proposed a 
bond issue to maintain the pace of high- 
way construction. What further fired 
Maine’s independent-minded voters was 
Muskie’s straightforward eggheadedness 
(Bates '36, Phi Beta Kappa), his ability 
to discuss convincingly ethical and moral 
questions. In his campaign he had only to 
bear down hard on his record, spread his 
gospel—tagged with a surefire slogan: 
“One good term deserves another.” 

But Muskie’s popularity was only part 
of the story. The figures told the rest: the 
voting strength of both parties was up, 
but the Democrats were up more. Repub- 
lican Trafton, for example, polled 10,486 


% With daughter Ellen, son Stephen, wife Jane. 





Associated Press 
CAMPAIGNER STEVENSON 
A haymoker from Harrisburg. 





votes more than 1954’s G.O.P. candidate; 
Muskie pulled in 44,024 more votes than 
he had gotten in 1954. In the First Dis- 
trict, Republican Congressman Hale got 
10,700 votes more than in 1954; Demo- 
crat Oliver got an additional 14,418. In 
the newly Democratic Second District, 
the Republican earned an extra 2,531 
votes over 1954, the Democrat an extra 
16,350, Only in the predominantly rural 
Third District did the increase favor a 
Republican (4.527 v. 2,580). 

“No Comfort." Where did the new 
Democratic votes come from? Washing- 
ton pundits quickly pointed out that in 
the Maine cities where the Democrats 
pulled mightily, labor unions (principally 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. textile workers) had 
done a thorough job of corralling the 
voters, but in Maine union leaders and 
on-the-spot reporters denied any unusual 
activity. Support came in strongly from 
the throngs of independents who 1) ap- 
proved of Muskie and 2) did not take a 
shine to the warnings from Trafton and 
other Republican candidates that “a vote 
for Muskie is a vote against Ike.” Finally, 
despite Republican efforts to come up 
with attractive candidates, e.g., Trafton, 
the enthusiastic new Democratic organiza- 
tion in Maine was just too fast on its feet 
for Maine's old-line, footsore Republicans, 
who too long had dragged their heels on 
state issues. 

Summed up Maine’s Republican Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith (who has four 
more years before facing re-election): 
“Republicans can take no comfort from 
the result—whether from the state or the 
national viewpoint.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Sad Sag 


The Democratic campaign bounced 
merrily and fruitfully through the week— 
as Maine voters rolled up their victory 
and Democratic dollars rolled heavily into 
the campaign fund—but the party's chief 
candidate conversely seemed to be having 
his troubles. It was characteristic of Adlai 
Stevenson's week that whenever he loos- 
ened up and turned on the charm, he was 
a snappy hit; but before TV cameras and 
big audiences Adlai sadly sagged. 

Making the rounds of eight regional 
party pep gatherings from Santa Fe to 
Hartford, the Stevenson smile, quip and 
zip were at their captivating best (said 
Campaign Manager Jim Finnegan; the 
meetings were “little short of sensation- 
al”). At Manhattan’s Ambassador Hotel, 
where 250 of the best-heeled Democrats 
turned out to pledge $350,000 to the 
fund, the candidate was in fine fettle 
(“I'm delighted to see a group so distin- 
guished—and so solvent”). In Harrisburg, 
Pa. he laced his arms around the waists 
of a couple of ‘“‘farmerette” Stevenson 
supporters, joshed away as photographers 
popped their bulbs (“These aren't cow- 
girls, These are my girls . . . I think we 
ought to practice coming in here every 
night”’). He showed perhaps a more prof- 
itable political acumen in Harrisburg 
when he dispatched Running Mate Estes 
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Kefauver to a hotel to cheer up 650 
Ladies of the G.A.R., who waxed fuming 
because they had not been able to get 
an audience with President Eisenhower 
in Gettysburg. 

"One of the Best." Yet the onstage 
Adlai was in comparatively dull fettle. In 
Albany he devoted three pages of a five- 
page speech in homage to New York’s 
roster of eminent Democrats (Roosevelt, 
Lehman, Al Smith), not neglecting recent 
foes Averell Harriman and Carmine De 
Sapio, Nor was his attack on the Eisen- 
hower Administration any more resound- 
ing than the calling of the roll: a “false 
front’ administration, he called it, where 
Eisenhower appointees were undercutting 
programs, e.g., public housing, conserva- 
tion, which had progressed under the 
Democratic administrations, Many a New 
York Democratic conventioneer sat on 
his hands. 

Back in Manhattan Adlai fared better 
in a speech before a meeting of New 
York's Liberal Party, the highly sophisti- 
cated audience that Stevenson is most at 
home with. (Said Adlai: “An exceedingly 
responsive audience, one of the best.) 
Here Stevenson let loose with penetrating 
wit and fine oratorical style, twitted the 
Republicans for contradictory statements 
(on neutralism, the meaning of Russia’s 
reduction of its army, the importance of 
the Suez crisis), came out foursquare for 
compliance with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation, 

One of the Worst. Two days later in 
Harrisburg he made his first campaign 
“saturation” speech (on all major TV 
networks—cost: more than $200,000).* 
The slick program opener: a film clip of 
the famed Joe Smith incident at the Re- 
publican Convention (Time. Sept. 3), fol- 
lowed by the filmed excerpt of Steven- 
son's postnomination speech calling for 
an open race for the vice-presidential 
nomination. Later, straining to put him- 
self across in person, Adlai threw a wild 
punch when he declared that “the Presi 
dent is not master in his own house.” im- 
plied that the country was being run by 
Richard Nixon and the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net. Only when he strayed onto subjects 
dealing with his own political idealism 
did Stevenson sound like himself. “Our 
plan for 20th century man,” he said, “is 
not just for his survival, but for his tri- 
umph, . . Trust the people. 

Idealism or no, the speech was perilous- 
ly close to a flop. Even the hired TV eye 
could not blink away the sight of an un- 
inspired audience. Next day the Steven- 
son camp was blaming the teleprompters 
and the bad acoustics in the hall. But the 
Kefauverites were not so charitable, told 
each other and whoever wanted to listen 
that Adlai Stevenson had failed to land 
any solid political punches, 
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analyzing the effect of 
networks, the 
command concluded last week that 
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segment of U.S. viewers who by now 











are s d with “saturation” campaigning 
Rx t: President Eisenhower's major campaign 
speed will hereafter be seen and heard on 
only one network at a time 
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REPUBLICANS 
Lay It on the Line 


The telephone rang in Vice President 
Richard Nixon’s Washington office. Over 
the wire came the voice of Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who wanted to talk about the 
speech Nixon would make that afternoon 
at Ike’s Gettysburg farm. There 650 Repub- 
lican leaders from every state would gath- 
er for the formal launching of the 1956 
campaign. “Lay it on the line, Dick,” said 
the President. “Let’s get a little tough 
with those people.” 

Nixon promptly threw away his pre- 
pared speech notes and set to work anew, 
aware that the telephone call had signaled 
a tuming point in the campaign: Ike 
is through turning the Republican other 
cheek to Democratic attacks. As Nixon 
knew, the brunt of carrying the counter- 
attack would fall upon him and G.O.P. 
National Chairman Leonard Hall, for Ike 





“it is our responsibility to set the record 
straight.” Examples: 

Foreign Policy. “We have heard over 
and over again. . . that there is no peace 
. . . that our foreign policy has failed and 
our prestige is at an alltime low. All I can 
say about that is: it may not be surprising 
that those who defend an Administration 
which never recognized there was a war in 
Korea may not know the difference be- 
tween war and peace.” 

The Draft. “For a candidate for the 
presidency of the U.S. to suggest one day 
that we are ‘losing the cold war’ and the 
next day that we might get rid of the 
draft . . . is the height of political fakery 
and irresponsibility.” 

Communism at Home. “It shouldn’t be 
an issue which would ever divide Ameri- 
cans. [But | if Mr. Stevenson does not re- 
pudiate the statement of Mr. Truman, 
who still says that Alger Hiss was not a 
Communist and not a spy, then we have 


International 


EIsENHOWER & NIXON at GETTYSBURG 
"Let's get a little tough with those people.” 


had no intention of lending the presidency 
to campaign potshotting. 

Well before most of the Republican 
workers arrived in Gettysburg, Host Eisen- 
hower was buzzing around the farm in his 
Crosley with the fringe on top. surveying 
the big tent that had been set up in his 
east pasture. Spotting two big white trailers 
south of the tent. he asked: “What are 
those buses?’ Whispered Appointments 
Secretary Bernard Shanley: “Those are 
comfort stations, not buses, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” Ike whipped his glasses out of his 
breast pocket for a look, gasped: “Oh, for 
goodness’ sake.” At 4:30 p.m. he took his 
seat on the platform and the program be- 
gan. First major speech was a warm-up by 
Len Hall, then the speech that Ike had 
been waiting for. Author: Dick Nixon. 
He did not believe in answering personal 
attacks on the President, said Nixon, but 
when the Administration’s accomplish- 
ments are misrepresented or distorted, 


no choice but to discuss the issue and let 
the people decide whether we or our op- 
ponents are better qualified to handle this 
difficult problem.” 

Finally it was Ike's turn. He got a roar 
of happy acclaim when, looking fit and 
ruddy, he proclaimed: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I feel fine.” After high praise for 
Dick Nixon (“No man in the history of 
America. . . has had such a careful prep- 
aration for carrying out the duties of 
the presidency if that duty should ever 
fall upon him.”), he outlined, in a ram- 
bling speech delivered from notes, four 
Republican objectives: 1) arouse in the 
American people a consciousness of all 
that is at stake in this election; 2) con- 
vince them that their best hopes for the 
future lie with the Republican Party; 3) 
make converts to the cause; 4) build 
registration and get out the vote. 

Maine's election results reminded him 
of the unexpected German attack that 
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launched the battle of Kasserine Pass. 
“We took a real beating before we re- 
covered ourselves, [and] never again did 
you find American troops casually sitting 
on the side of a hill and assuming that the 
Germans wouldn’t attack at 2 a.m. From 
that time on they were real soldiers. I 
think maybe Maine has a lesson in it.” 


PRIMARIES 
Patient Saved 


It was a bitter medicine that Wiscon- 
sin’s Republican state convention forced 
on aging (72) Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley last May when it voted to 
support another candidate in the U.S. 
Senate primary. The G.O.P organization 
diagnosed Wiley’s political illness as 
an acute case of globalitis—for Wiley, 
as ranking Republican on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, had doggedly 
supported President Eisenhower's interna- 
tionalist policies. The prescription was a 
ruthless purge, and the man nominated to 
bring it off in the primaries was Glen R. 
Davis, 41, a handsome, smooth-talking 
fifth-term Congressman who believes in 
the Bricker amendment and in tapering 
off on foreign aid. Old Alex Wiley left the 
convention in tears (Time, June 4), but 
he stubbornly decided to run anyway. 

Wiley turned on a vigorous campaign, 
handing out his card to people in the 
streets, flattering the ladies. Once, at the 
Leyse Aluminum Co. plant in Kewaunee, 
he genially seized a labor union leader, 
waltzed him around the floor, singing, 
“Du, Du, liegst mir im herzen,” as factory 
workers chimed in with “Ja, ja, ja, ja.” 
Davis, meanwhile, turned on an equally 
dynamic but  better-financed campaign, 
got in his share of the stop-and-shake 
technique. 

When the ballots were counted last 
week, Alexander Wiley was the winner, 
thanks principally to a heavy 20,000-vote 
lead in normally Democratic Milwaukee 
County. Total vote: Wiley 217.402; Davis 
207.693. Wiley had had a close call. Of 
the 445.625 G.O.P, votes, Wiley’s slim 
margin was only 10,000. A third Repub- 
lican, Howard H. Boyle Jr.. 35—-who ran 
on an anti-Eisenhower platform—got 20,- 
coco that might otherwise have gone to 
Davis. Nonetheless, Wiley should have 
no trouble in November against Demo- 
cratic Nominee Henry W. Maier, 38, a 
State senator, who cashed in 163.336 votes 
in the Democratic primary that brought 
out a surprising 240,213 voters. 


Lee's Defeat 


Seeking the G.O.P. nomination for an 
unprecedented third term as governor, 
Utah’s bumptious J. Bracken Lee was 
unexpectedly—and unceremoniously — 
trounced in last week's bitter Republican 
primary. So weary were Utah's Republi- 
cans of Lee that they chose instead—by 
a vote of 62,294 to 54,282—a newcomer 
to politics, egg-bald George Dewey Clyde, 
58, whose only political recommendation 
was that, as commissioner of the Utah 
Water and Power Board. he campaigned 
hard and successfully for passage of the 
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popular Upper Colorado River bill (Tite, 
Feb. 12 et ante). 

Chief architect of Lee's defeat was 
Utah's senior Senator, Arthur V. Watkins, 
who has feuded with Maverick Lee be- 
cause of the latter’s zany antics in oppos- 
ing aid for public education, the federal 
income tax, and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Watkins denounced Lee as “the 
most disruptive influence in the whole 
Republican Party.” If Kingmaker Watkins 
is successful in smoothing the ruffled 
feathers of Lee's followers by November. 
Clyde should win handily over Demo- 
cratic Nominee Lorenzo Clark Romney 
in nominally Republican Utah. 


How They Run 


Six other primaries last week all but 
completed the lineup for the 1956 general 
election. Important results: 

@ In Washington, where primary election 
voters can jump party lines at will on a 
single ballot, Democratic candidates rolled 
up substantially bigger vote totals than 
Republicans in most statewide races, were 
led by affable, two-term Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson, 51, who, although unop- 
posed for renomination, gathered 426,000. 
This was a resounding 150,000 more than 
his November opponent, Republican Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie (Tie, Sept. 3). 
managed to poll in his primary race. Thor- 
oughly drubbed in the Republican guber- 
natorial primary: Donald W. Eastvold, 
Washington's ambitious young (36) attor- 
ney general, who first gained political 
fame as the Ike-supporting “young man 
with a book” at the 1952 G.O.P. National 
Convention, later had a personal falling 
out with Governor Langlie. Eastvold lost 
by a two-to-one margin to Langlie-backed 
Lieutenant Governor Emmett T. Ander- 
son. Anderson's November opponent: 
State Senator Albert D. Rosellini of Seat- 
tle. who easily led a field of four to win 
the Democratic nomination. 

In Colorado, Harry Truman's Agricul- 
ture Secretary Charles F. Brannan, author 
of the direct-subsidy. surplus-building 
Brannan Plan, discovered that his popular- 
ity with parity-conscious wheat growers 
and other farmers was not enough to off- 
set ex-Representative John A. Carroll's 
edge in Carroll's home city of Denver, lost 
the Democratic senatorial nomination to 
Carroll 60,494 to 62.391. Carroll, defeated 
in the 1954 Senate race, faces ex-Governor 
Dan Thornton, 45, ardent Ikeman, in 
November. 

@ In Georgia, Herman Talmadge, 43, 
proved himself not only a far more pol- 
ished platform performer but a_ better 
vote-getter than his late father, gallus- 
snapping Old Gene. Ex-Governor Tal- 
madge, running for the U.S. Senate seat of 
the retiring Walter George, piled up a 
four-to-one margin over onetime Acting 
Governor Melvin Thompson, in the proc- 
ess carried every one of the state’s 159 
counties—a feat his daddy could never 
match. Winning an election at a relatively 
early age in a state accustomed to sticking 
with its Senators, this new breed of white- 
supremacy demagogue could well be a fix- 
ture on Capitol Hill for years to come. 








The 
CORRUPTION 
ISSUE: 

A Pandora's Box 


HILE the presidential campaign 
was still in its infancy, Democrats 
Harry Truman and Adlai Stevenson de- 
cided to blow the lid off the issue of cor- 
ruption in government. “Racketeers.” 
cried Truman in describing the members 
of the Eisenhower Administration for the 
edification of fellow Democrats at the 
Chicago convention. Far from disavowing 
Harry’s reckless wording, Nominee Ste- 
venson last week charged that a “conta- 
gion of Republican misconduct and cor- 
ruption . . . has marked the Eisenhower 
Administration from start to finish.” 
Republicans cheerfully accepted the 
challenge to debate the issue of evil 
in government operation. In cold fury, 
Dwight Eisenhower replied to Truman 
and Stevenson at his news conference. 
“America,” he snapped, “believes I am 
honest, that I am not a rascal, that I am 
not a racketeer.” Added Richard Nixon 
at Gettysburg: “We'll be glad to compare 
the moral standards of the Eisenhower 
Administration to the Truman Adminis- 
tration any time of the day or night.” 
The comparison: 


Eisenhower's Record 

Instances of wrongdoing, real or appar- 
ent, under the Eisenhower Administration 
are easily isolated, Items: 
@ In March 1953, Republican National 
Chairman Charles Wesley Roberts re- 
signed three hours after a Kansas state 
legislative committee found that he had 
violated the “spirit” of the Kansas lobby- 
ing law in 1951 by taking an $11,000 in- 
surance company fee for his part in the 
sale of a hospital to the state. 
Q During the negotiations on the contro- 
versial Dixon-Yates contract to build a 
$107 million steam plant for operation by 
private utilities in the Memphis area, 
Adolphe H. Wenzell acted as a Budget 
Bureau consultant while at the same time 
working for the First Boston Corp., finan- 
cial agent for the project. 
@ U.S. Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings Service Peter Strobel resigned in 
1955 after charges that he had used his 
position to promote business for his New 
York engineering firm. 
@ Strobel’s boss, General Services Admin- 
istrator Edmund Mansure, resigned under 
Administration pressure after charges that 
he had helped give a $40,000 insurance 
contract at the U.S. Government's nickel 
plant in Nicaro, Cuba to an old Chicago 
political crony, William J. Balmer. 
@ The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion's Chairman, Hugh Cross (a Republi- 
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can originally appointed to the ICC by 
Harry Truman), resigned after a Senate 
committee heard that he had approached 
railroad companies (over which the ICC 
has jurisdiction) on behalf of a friend 
seeking an inter-station transfer contract 
in Chicago. 

@ Air Force Secretary Haro'd Talbott re- 
signed after evidence that he had made 
telephone calls and written letters on Air 
Force stationery to drum up business with 
defense contractors for the New York 
efficiency engineering firm in which he 
was a partner. 

That is the record to which Truman 
ind Stevenson are pointing accusing fin- 
gers. The instances of wrongdoing in the 
Truman Administration cannot be similar- 
ly isolated; they come as a flow of names 
in a record of corruption that threatened 
to poison the entire U.S. Government. 


“Expression of Friendship” 

The pals that Harry Truman gathered 
around him in the White House were 
among the headliners in the Truman Ad- 
ministration scandals. Brigadier General 
Harry Vaughan, the President’s ever- 
present sidekick, began as early as 1945, 
helping a perfume manufacturer get 
around wartime travel restrictions to Eu- 
rope and receiving, for his trouble, a deep 
freezer. Also on the deep-freezer list was 
White House Appointments Secretary 
Matthew Connelly—convicted only this 
year of tax fraud conspiracy during his 
White House days. In 1947 Truman de- 
nounced grain speculators for driving 
prices higher, soon discovered that his per- 
sonal physician, Brigadier General Wal- 
lace Graham, was one of those specula- 
tors, to the tune of $22,000. 

In the famed five-percenter investiga- 
tion, the big names were those of Influence 
Peddler James Hunt and Harry Vaughan. 
Hunt won fees from business firms on the 
strength of his claims that he could land 
Government contracts for them through 
his friendship with Vaughan and other 
Administration officials. Harry Vaughan 
virtuously denied all wrongdoing, claimed 
that the deep freezer had been just an 
“expression of friendship.” 

Close on the heels of the influence- 
peddling probe came the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. scandals and a whole raft 
of new names. The Lustron Corp., a man- 
ufacturer of prefabricated houses, had re- 
ceived RFC loans totaling $37.5 million, 
much of which had been approved by 
Loan Examiner E. Merl Young, who re- 
signed and emerged as an $18,000-a-year 
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Lustron official, was later convicted of 
perjury (18 months in jail). Young's wife 
Lauretta, a White House secretary until 
April 1951, received a $9,000 mink coat 
paid for by a lawyer representing firms 
that longed for RFC loans. Mrs. Young 
thereby trademarked the “mink coat” 
cycle of scandals. Another RFC benefici- 
ary, the American Lithofold Corp., re- 
tained the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s Bill Boyle—who resigned as national 
chairman after the fact became known. 
From American Lithofold came expensive 
cameras as “gifts” to Turney Gratz, an 
RFC official who became one of Boyle’s 
top national committee aides, Assistant 
RFC Loan Manager Frank Prince and 
Matt Connelly. Other evidence showed 
that White House Personnel Aide Donald 
Dawson, one of the subjects of a Senate 
Committee report (which Harry Truman 
denounced as “asinine”), had exercised a 
marvelous influence over RFC. A fasci- 
nating note of the investigation: Dawson 
had spent more than 20 rent-free days 
in $30-per-day accommodations in Miami 
Beach's Saxony Hotel, another RFC bor- 
rower. During the course of the inves- 
tigation, RFC Directors Walter Dunham 
and William Willett were named as hav- 
ing been unduly influenced by Donald 
Dawson. Both left the Government— 
unmourned. 





From Hatchery to Thievery 

The RFC scandals shocked the U.S. 
conscience, but they were nothing com- 
pared to the corruption revealed in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. As the man 
who had presided over one of the messiest 
messes in Washington history, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner George Schoene- 
man was allowed to resign because of “‘ill 
health.” Former BIR Commissioner Jo- 
seph Nunan Jr., convicted of evading 
$91,000 in income taxes for 1946-50, sen- 
tenced to five years in prison, wailed that 
despite his job, he simply had not been 
much of a tax expert. BIR Chief Counsel 
Charles Oliphant resigned angrily after 
Witness Abraham Teitelbaum said he had 
been told Oliphant was a member of a tax 
shakedown gang. Former New York Alco- 
hol Tax Unit Supervisor James B. E. 
Olson popped up on the payroll of tax- 
troubled companies. Massachusetts Col- 
lector Denis Delaney was convicted of 
bribery, served nine months. St. Louis 
Collector James Finnegan* had a nice 
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way of obtaining legal retainers from 
firms doing business with the Govern- 
ment, later went to jail for 18 months. 
Former Assistant BIR Commissioner 
Daniel Bolich was convicted of conspir- 
acy to fix a tax case. Ernest M. Schino, 
a deputy collector in California, was con- 
victed (two years) of tax fraud conspir- 
icy. So was Patrick Mooney, the BIR’s 
chief field deputy in Nevada. In all, some 
200 BIR employees were involved in mis- 
conduct charges ranging from Hatch Act 
violations to monumental thievery. 

The investigation of the tax-collecting 
BIR led inevitably to a probe of the tax- 
prosecuting U.S. Justice Department. On 
every television screen was the smiling 
face of Assistant Attorney General (in 
charge of tax prosecution) Theron Lamar 
Caudle, whose barefoot wit kept investi- 
gators in convulsions as he blandly de- 
scribed rascality (including his own) in 
government, Not until this year did Cau- 
dle get his comeuppance: along with Matt 
Connelly he was convicted of tax fraud 
conspiracy. 

T. Lamar Caudle had been raised high 
in the Justice Department by Attorney 
General Tom Clark (himself the subject 
of much congressional criticism )—who 
was soon to be promoted to the U.S, Su- 
preme Court. By the time Caudle ap- 
peared before Senate investigators to start 
blowing explosive soap bubbles around 
Washington, former Democratic National 
Chairman J, Howard McGrath happened 
to be Attorney General. On ‘Truman’s 
order, a wholesale Government cleanup 
was ordered. To undertake the job, Attor- 
ney General McGrath hired New York 
Lawyer Newbold Morris, an enthusiastic, 
if inept, reformer. Morris started off with 
a big bang—by investigating his immedi- 
ate superior, J. Howard McGrath. This 
was more than flesh or spirit could bear: 
McGrath fired Morris—and Truman fired 
McGrath. 

That was just about as direct an action 
as Harry Truman, who is now talking 
about Eisenhower racketeers, ever took to 
clean up the dirty dealings in his own 
Administration. So bad was the Truman 
Administration’s record that the Demo- 
cratic Party’s 1952 nominee, Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson of Illinois, tacitly acknowl- 
edged, in the famous letter that Harry 
Truman never has forgiven, that he would 
clear out “the mess in Washington.” The 
Adlai Stevenson of 1956 must have suf- 
fered a considerable lapse in memory 
when he opened up his Pandora’s box on 
the corruption issue. 
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The Good Man 
(See Cover) 


A courtly old man, swaddled in topcoat 
and business suit against the late summer 
chill, walked into Boisvert’s Barbershop 
on Cottage Street in the resort town of 
Bar Harbor, Me., trailed by his chauffeur. 
He had not phoned ahead for an appoint- 
ment: nor had he, like many of the 
wealthy summer residents of Mount Des- 
ert®* Island, sent the chauffeur down after 
working hours to bring one of the barbers 
back to his mansion. “Mr. Rockefeller,” 
Barber Jim Corbett likes to tell his friends 
“just comes on in and takes his chances.” 

This time John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
did not have to wait. He doffed 
his topcoat, jacket and vest, hung 
them on a hook on the wall fac- 
ing the mirrors and four chairs, 
shouldered into a sweater held 
out by his chauffeur and sat down 
in Jim Corbett’s chair. “Would 
you please close the door?” he 
asked. Rockefeller, who will be 
83 years old next January, is 
troubled by drafts. He leaned 
back in the chair, a smock draped 
about his stocky frame, for the 
usual haircut and shampoo. Then 
he began to ply the barber with 
questions: “How is the season so 
far?” and “How are the stores 
doing?”’; then “Is there plenty 
of employment?” Jim Corbett, 
who picks up most of the talk of 
the island, was ready with a full 
briefing: the season was fair, the 
stores doing better than last year, 
jobs were plentiful. 

His thinning white _ hair 
trimmed, shampooed and care- 
fully dried, Rockefeller handed 
Corbett $5 for the $2.50 job, 
donned his vest, jacket and top- 
coat and headed off to the next 
point on his morning's itinerary. 
“Goodbye, Mr. Rockefeller,”’said 
the barber. “Goodbye, Mr. Cor- 
bett,” said the man who is known 
to his friends and associates (but 
not to his face) as J.D.R. Jr. 

Projects in Hand. His mis- 
sions downtown accomplished, 
J.D.R. Jr. was driven seven miles 
back along state Route 3 in his 
Cadillac limousine to The Eyrie, his ga- 
bled, secluded s0-room summer home on 
a wooded granite ridge 500 yds. back from 
the slate-grey Atlantic. From the car, his 
keen eyes swept a faraway view—wild 
mountains and neat harbors and white- 
sailed yachts sparkling—then dwelt more 
closely upon the prim lanes and green 
lawns that please his sense of economy 
and precision. 

Carefully J.D.R. Jr. stepped out of his 
car, walked indoors, and soon afterward 
was busily going through a sheaf of papers 
at his kneehole desk in the small office to 
the right of the front door. Though nom- 





* Pronounced, with Maine contrariness, like 
dessert, 
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inally retired since 1954, he is interested 
in many of the island’s good works. Un- 
obtrusively, he is building a small public 
park on the old Dane estate on a scenic 
headland near Seal Harbor, acquiring more 
land for the island’s roomy Acadia Na- 
tional Park, paying the hospital bills of a 
local family, laying plans for the removal 
of more of the unsightly “snags” (tree 
stumps) left by the 1947 Bar Harbor fire, 
making up the annual deficit of the Seal 
Harbor library, encouraging the Seal Har- 
bor Village Improvement Society to keep 
a neat village green and to provide plenty 
of parking space. Constantly he is on the 
phone to friends and associates, asking 
questions about projects in his soft voice: 
“What's the total cost? How much are the 
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others paying? How much can the others 
raise without me?” 

Long on Deeds. At first sight the Old 
Man in The Eyrie seems an improbable 
sort of American hero and historymaker, 
maneuvering about the island with his 
sets of blueprints and his inevitable 4-ft. 
rule. He is a middling-sized man with even 
features, warm and straightforward eyes. 
He is aloof to the point of inaccessibility; 
he is shy to the point of pain, finding it 
almost agonizing to call even his closest 
friends by their first names. “I don’t see 
how you do it,” he said one day when 
two old friends were first-naming each 
other. “I wish I could, but I just wasn’t 
built that way.” His neighbors on Mount 
Desert Island, however, admire and like 


J.D.R. Jr. built the way he is. “There's a 
lot of Yankee in Mr. Rockefeller,” said 
one. “He's short on talk, long on deeds. 

J.D.R. Jr., as everyone on Mount Des- 
ert Island knows, is worth something close 
to $1 billion. He is also, as everyone 
knows, the only son of the man who was 
counted in another day and another dollar 
the richest man in the world, “I was born 
into it.” he once explained, “‘and there was 
nothing I could do about it. It was there, 
like air or food or any other element. It 
was one of the things of the world. The 
only question with wealth is what you do 
with it. It can be used for evil purposes, 
or it can be an instrumentality for con- 
structive social living.” 

The Awesome Compulsion. It is be- 
cause J.D.R. Jr.’s is a life of con- 
structive social giving that he 
ranks as an authentic American 
hero, just as certainly as any 
general who ever won a victory 
for American arms, or any states- 
man who triumphed on behalf of 
U.S. diplomacy. Rockefeller’s life 
is simply, quietly and uniquely 
dedicated to his fellow men. 
Through his compulsive drive to 
push back the horizons of learn- 
ing, culture, and opportunity, he 
has set in motion currents that 
have influenced the lives of most 
of his fellow citizens at home and 
millions of his fellow humans 
abroad. With an instinctive feel- 
ing for the latent resources of the 
U.S. and the world, he has raised 
the levels of education, gathered 
art for all to see. inspired mil- 
lions with the natural beauty of 
national park sites, reconstruct- 
ed the sights and sounds of his- 
tory in projects such as Colonial 
Williamsburg in Virginia and 
the magnificent Stoa in Athens, 
Greece. He has given a home site 
to the United Nations, trained 
most of China's doctors, directed 
the efforts of American mission- 
aries abroad, built Manhattan’s 
breathtaking Rockefeller Center, 
and in general mobilized the best 
talent he could find to clear my- 
stionot iad paths toward progress. 

But J.D.R. Jr. is more than 
health statistics or monuments or 
school buildings or art museums. 
It can be said, and few would deny it, 
that the motivation of his life has been 
to try to carry out the will of God. His 
deeds and accomplishments quietly mock 
those cliché experts who believe that not 
until big Government entered the picture 
did U.S. capitalism develop a conscience.* 
For he is a symbol of the stern conscience 
that has long been the heritage of the same 
Protestant American ethic that sparked 
U.S.-style capitalism—a conscience that 
made a virtue of work and its rewards, but 
likewise saddled the successful with an 
awesome compulsion to regard his wealth 
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as a trust, to redistribute one man’s gain 
for the benefit of many men. Such a con- 
science was the spiritual forerunner of 
today’s 7,300 U.S. philanthropic founda- 


tions, and set the patt 
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purpose out of the confluence of wealth 
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and finding | 
rumble of the oil wagons and the quiet- 
spoken homilies of his overwhelming fa 
ther, whom he revered. “Of course 
J.D.R. Jr. would often say proudly I 
had my father’s example before me.” And 
despite their vast differences in back- 
ground and experience, the father, who 
had shattered his competitors and ham- 
mered out the Standard Oil Trust, under- 
stood and loved the son as the son loved 
and idolized the father. 

Old John D. Rockefeller, hurled up out 
of Bunyan-sized deposits of oil and vitali- 
ty. was no stereotype villain of anybody's 
morality play. When John D. Sr. got his 
start in 1855 as a $3.50-a-week assistant 
bookkeeper in the Cleveland grain and 
produce commission firm of Hewitt & 
Tuttle, he made it a point, meticulously, 
% of his earnings for se- 
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to set aside ro 
lected Baptist churches and temperance 
societies, entering the amounts in what he 
called his “Ledger A.”’ When his son final- 
ly came to decide that he wanted to in- 
herit not the give-and-take of the Rocke- 
feller tradition, but only the give, John D. 
Rockefeller Sr. said simply: “John, I want 
you to do what you think is right. 
"Beloved Companion.” J.D.R. Jr. was 
born in Cleveland on Jan. 29, 1874 the 
only son to follow four daughters, one of 
whom died before she was a year old. 
Dimly, then excitedly, his earliest aspira- 
tions and fascinations latched on to his 
father: father presiding over a curious pa- 
rade of Standard Oil tycoons; father con- 





ferring with Baptist theologians in roomy 
homes in Cleveland, Manhattan and For- 
est Hill, Ohio; father home briefly from 
the office to play. “He was one with us,’ 
J.D.R. Jr. recalls, “a beloved companion. 
He was a very busy man in those days 





and could not give us much time, but we 
were always happy when he could be with 
us. Our great delight was to have him play 
games with us, particularly blindman’s 
buff, which he entered into with all the 
zest of a child and made the game both 
interesting and exciting with his quick 
movements and daring attacks. 

J.D.R. Jr. called those days according 
to his biographer, Raymond B. Fosdick,* 
the bright, cloudless days.” But this was 
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over, stamped with the Baptist zeal of the 
roth century Middle West. His mother, 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller, daughter of 
a Congregational deacon, considered her 
children “my precious jewels—loaned me 
for a season to be handed back when the 
call comes.’ Mornings in the Rockefeller 
household began with family prayers be- 
fore breakfast, each member of the fam- 
ily reading the Bible in turn; if anyone 
was late. he or she had to pay a fine of 1¢. 
(John’s first job in life was to keep a rec- 
ord of the payments of the delinquents— 
see cut.) Friday night was prayer-meeting 
night, the whole family attending, and 
the children were encouraged by their 
mother to speak a brief prayer or testi- 
monial of personal religious experience. 


Sunday was the day of rest, a cold-dinner © 


day to keep housework down to a mini- 
mum; no studying or games were al- 
lowed, and if the children had done wrong 
during the week, Mrs. Rockefeller would 
now point out how they had sinned 
against God, whose forgiveness she would 
lead them to seek in prayer. 

Price of a Drink. Without any sense 
of the unusual, John, not yet ten, signed a 
lifelong pledge to abstain from “tobacco, 
profanity and the drinking of any intoxi- 
cating beverages” (which he has kept). 
He delighted his grandmother Spelman— 
who used to invade Brooklyn taverns and 
launch into prayers for temperance—when 
he learned how to recite one of her fa- 
vorite verses: 





Five cents a glass, does any one think 

That that is really the price of a 
drink? ... 

The price of a drink, let him decide 

Who has lost his courage and pride, 

And who lies a grovelling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast to-day. 


As he grew older, his father taught him 
the meaning of how to make and how to 
give. Day after day young John worked 
about the house and garden for pennies, 
entering the proceeds in a fine-pointed 
hand in a ledger like his father’s Ledger 
A. His account books for 1887-88, when 
he was 13, include such entries as mending 
a vase, $1; fixing a fountain pen, 25¢; 
sharpening pencils, 2¢; putting down rug, 
ro¢; and killing flies, 2¢ per fly. As soon 
as he had money, John was taught how to 
give money, usually to selected Baptist 
churches and temperance societies, some- 
times to enhance good causes such as $1 
for Bibles for Italians, $5 for survivors 
of the Johnstown flood, and repeated gifts 
of 2¢ to a “poor girl.” 

Johnny Rock. In the spring of 1893 
John wrote a letter to a friend of his 
father, asking advice about choosing a 
college. “Being naturally somewhat re- 
tiring (1 beg you to pardon personal ref- 
ences), I do not make friends readily. . . 
If I go to Yale in a class wholly strange 
to me, I will be ‘lost in the crowd,’ so to 
speak ...If I go to Brown... I will 
meet many men.” 

The friend noted that Yale was “at- 
tended by more men of better family,” 
but recommended Brown because it was 
smaller and because of its fine staff. So 
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the lonely son of the richest man in the 
world packed his bags and went to Provi- 
dence. There he worked hard at sociology 
and economics, got high marks and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa; much of his 
spare time he spent teaching the boys’ 
Bible class of a nearby Baptist church, 
or working in the college Y.M.C.A. To his 
surprise, John soon found that his quiet 
and modest ways were winning him a 
sincere and ready liking. He was elected 
president of the junior class, and after 
the traditionally tipsy annual junior cel- 
ebration reported proudly to his mother 
that for the first time in history every one 
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of the 75 juniors came back to campus 
“on his own feet.” His mother replied: 
“Tears of joy filled Dear Father’s eyes 
when your letter was read.” 

For his senior year he was elected to 
manage the college football team, and a 
classmate wrote what happened in an es- 
say called “The College Career of Johnny 
Rock”: “When the team journeyed to 
Boston to play Harvard, John seated his 
men on stools at the Thorndike Hotel 
lunch counter. Here the prices were lower 
than in the dining room with its linen- 
draped tables and tip-conscious waiters. 
Another time, when one of the players 
asked John for a pair of new shoe- 
laces, he had to answer this one: ‘What 
did you do with the pair I gave you 
last week?’” 

"Madame Nordica, If Possible." On 
his 21st birthday J.D.R. Jr. got a gift of 
$21 from his father, a warm note about 
“your promise and ... the confidence 
your life inspires.” But now for the first 
time in his life J.D.R. Jr. was already be- 
ginning to explore the meanings of warmer 
words than confidence. Awkwardly, at the 
age of 20, he had learned how to dance. 
“I made up my mind that I had to con- 
quer my shyness. I had to get a measure 
of social ease,’ he wrote home to his 
mother, who frowned on dancing. He be- 
gan calling upon a Providence belle named 
Abby Aldrich, daughter of Rhode Is- 
land's powerful, wealthy senior U.S. Sena- 
tor, Nelson Aldrich, at her home at 110 
Benevolent Street. He took Abby to col- 
lege dances and football games, out on 
tandem rides and canoeing trips down 
Ten Mile River. (“She was so gay and 
young and so in love with everything.” ) 
Week by week the entries piled up in the 
ledger: “Flowers, Abby.” 

As he neared graduation in June 1897, 
J.D.R. Jr. and a roommate decided they 
wanted to give a dance of their own. At 
once Mrs. Rockefeller consulted her hus- 
band, suggesting that J.D.R. Jr. hold a 
musicale instead. “If we could have fine 
music . . . Madame Nordica, if possible. 
She was born in New England and is a 
good, true woman and a most delightful 
singer.” But Johnny Rock wanted a dance, 
and Johnny Rock tactfully declared his 
independence and got his way; then, hav- 
ing gained his point, he consented to call 
in the musicians as well. “What a magnifi- 
cent program it is!”’ he rejoiced. Abby 
was there dancing waltzes, two-steps and 
the lancers; his father was there, resplend- 
ent in white evening gloves with the latest 
white stitching; his mother, who had a 
headache and could not come, was none- 
theless gratified by the musicale—selec- 
tions from Carmen, Russian airs by Wie- 
niawski and a ballad called Love’s Sorrow. 

But the warm glow of the freedom of 
Brown was not to last, and would never 
be recaptured. “The parting from old 
Brown was a sorrowful duty,” wrote John- 
ny Rock. “All the fellows wore long faces, 
and words were few but earnest.”” Now he 
turned to another struggle of another 
kind, “It had been understood from the 
beginning,” he said, “that I would enter 
my father’s office.” 
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Lost: $1,000,000. Precise, prim-looking 
and uncertain, J.D.R. Jr. started work 
amid the massive roll-top desks, mustard- 
colored carpets and bare walls of his fa- 
ther’s offices at 26 Broadway, New York. 
His first jobs there were filling inkwells, 
deciding the size of the bran bins of the 
family stables, dispatching a large granite 
shaft to Cleveland for the family’s ceme- 
tery plot. Within a few years, however, he 
began to collect directorships of U.S. 
Steel, Colorado Fuel & Iron, the National 
City Bank, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and others. Then he lost $1,000,000 on a 
catastrophic venture into the stock mar- 
ket. “Never shall I forget my shame and 
humiliation,” he said, “when I told Father 
of this situation. I had no money to meet 
the loss with, and there was nothing to do 
but to turn to him. Father listened to the 
story patiently. When he had heard the 
whole story and finished his questioning, 
Father simply said, ‘All right John, don't 
worry. I will see you through.” That was 
all. Could there have been a better way to 
teach me the uncertainties, the dangers 
and the unwisdom of speculation?” 

Crowding in around J.D.R. Jr., exacer- 
bating his public and private problems, 
came the pressures and problems of his 
time. Across the U.S. a tornado was roar- 
ing up against the robber barons, concen- 
trating hardest and legitimately against 
the father, whipping fitfully at the son in 
cruel, sharp gusts. Day by day the muck- 
rakers mocked J.D.R. Jr.'s 30¢ lunches, 
his marriage to Abby Aldrich (croEesus 
CAPTURED), his regular talks to the men’s 
Bible class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. “With his hereditary grip on a 
nation’s pocketbook,” sneered the Pitts- 
burgh Press, “his talks on spiritual matters 
are a tax on piety.” From the pulpit of 
St. Bartholomew’s, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Michigan snorted: “The odor ... 
smacks strongly of crude petroleum.” 

Through the torment J.D.R. Jr. held on 
calmly, even when the newspapers planted 
reporters in his Bible class to ask him 
questions about camels and eyes of nee- 
dies. Finally he asked Dr. W.H.P. Faunce, 
the pastor, whether he ought to give up his 
class. “Your father’s career is mainly be- 
hind him,” Dr. Faunce advised him. 
“Yours is before you. You will honor him 
most by living your own independent life, 
whose method may or may not be the 
same as his.” In this spirit J.D.R. Jr. 
stayed on with the Bible class, and around 
the same period began to resign his direc- 
torships. In 1910 he resigned his big direc- 
torship of U.S. Steel; he had decided that 
he wished to devote the rest of his life to 
the service of the Rockefeller philanthro- 
pies. The father, who had always under- 
stood his son, unhesitatingly approved and 
agreed, 

How to Give? The kindlier world of 
philanthropy was then in a ferment of big 
men, big money and big ideas as the U.S. 
grappled for the first time with the prob- 
lem of how to organize big giving. J.D.R. 
Jr. moved about, listening, learning, con- 
tributing thoughts of his own. Most of all 
he listened to the oracular voice of a 
shaggy-haired onetime Baptist clergyman 
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named Frederick T. Gates, who had stood 
for years like the visible manifestation of 
Protestant conscience at the Rockefeller 
elbow. “Your fortune is rolling up! Roll- 
ing up like an avalanche,” Gates once told 
old John D. “You must distribute it fast- 
er than it grows. If you do not, it will 
crush you and your children and your 
children’s children.’ Gates persuaded the 
elder Rockefeller to found the University 
of Chicago back in 1891 and had been 
urging bigger gifts ever since. “You and 
your children,” he wrote Rockefeller Sr., 
“should make final disposition of this 
great fortune in the form of permanent 
corporate philanthropies for the good of 
mankind.” Gates added, with his touch of 
Plymouth Rock: “Any other course than 
this is morally indefensible.” 

This was just the kind of philanthropy 
that J.D.R. Jr. had in mind, and, with his 
father’s blessing, the Rockefeller philan- 
thropies began to march toward the con- 
cept of a vast Rockefeller Foundation, 





Frederick Bradley 
PHILANTHROPIST GATES 
Conscience at the elbow. 


with big new principles to suit. Sums of 
money, Gates, J.D.R. Jr. and his father 
proclaimed, should be spent “wholesale 
and not retail’; the money should be 
applied at “pivotal points’’ where the 
cause of a disease or social evil could be 
rooted out or a “germinal” idea planted. 
Whenever possible, money should be laid 
out in “massive demonstrations” so that 
others might copy and ultimate y take 
over, avoiding at all costs the error of 
“scatteration,” the frittering away of too- 
small funds over too wide a range of 
charity. Gates and J.D.R. Jr. especially 
wanted the beneficiary to raise “matching 
funds.” 

Twin Peaks. Under such fundamental 
forethought, the big philanthropy pro- 
liferated around the U.S. and the world. 
One ten-year massive demonstration by 
doctors and mobile dispensaries in the 
South, and hookworm was gone. The Rock- 


efeller Foundation, finally chartered by 
New York State in 1913 (the U.S. Con- 
gress denied a federal charter, believing 
that no good could come out of Rocke- 
fellers), promptly exploited the success 
in the South and sent out task forces 
against hookworm all over the world. New 
successes taught new methods of disease 
control, which the foundation flung into 
battle against yellow fever in Ecuador 
scarlet fever in Rumania, dengue fever in 
Guam, malaria in Nicaragua. In Manhat- 
tan a Rockefeller scientist named Dr. Wil- 
bur Sawyer developed the world’s first 
effective anti-vellow-fever vaccine. 

When Abraham Flexner reported that 
the U.S. and Canada had only 155 medi- 
cal schools and only six good ones, Gates. 
J.D.R. Jr. and his father did not hesitate 
to apply the pressure to new pivotal 
points. Millions of dollars and years of 
work went into setting up new medical, 
nursing and public-health schools and im- 
proving existing ones, forming around the 
foundation’s twin peaks: the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health at Baltimore's 
Johns Hopkins University, “the West 
Point of Public Health,”’ and the $45 mil- 
lion Peking Union Medical College in China 
(which by 1938 had been so effective in 
training Chinese medical students that it 
was almost 100% Chinese-staffed). 

Into dozens of good works J.D.R. Jr. 
probed restlessly, pouring millions into 
U.S. universities and colleges and es- 
pecially into Negro colleges, spurring re- 
search into oceanography and astronomy, 
e.g., the 200-in. telescope at Mount Palo- 
mar, broadening out from his closed-in 
Baptist childhood to support fervently 
the Protestant Interchurch World Move- 
ment, to help out increasingly on large- 
scale Catholic and Jewish projects. 

“I would take big chances,” J.D.R. Jr. 
exhorted his colleagues. “If we keep at 
it, and follow up all possible clues, we 
shall eventually reach the desired goals.” 
Often it was not easy. One dark season 
more than 20 people were killed in picket- 
line skirmishes at the Rockefeller-con- 





trolled Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In 
Manhattan angry crowds howled 


for J.D.R. Jr.’s blood: “Shoot him down 
like a dog!” J.D.R. Jr., first reacting 
instinctively to defend his Colorado man- 
agers. later went out to Colorado with 
a bright young Canadian labor-relations 
expert named W. L. Mackenzie King 
(who became his lifelong friend and long- 
time Prime Minister of Canada), found 
out about company towns, came away 
criticizing paternalism as “antagonistic to 
democracy.” Thereafter J.D.R. Jr. con- 
sistently sympathized with labor, just as 
consistently characterized unenlightened 
management as “unwise, unjust, antiso- 
cial, and hence bad business.” 

"Boy Loving Sunsets.'’ “I remember 
as a boy loving sunsets,” said J.D.R. Jr. 
one day. “Every time I ride through the 
woods today the smell of the trees—par- 
ticularly when a branch has just been cut 
and the sap is running—takes me back to 
my early impressions.” Today the lives 
of few of his countrymen have not been 
touched by J.D.R. Jr.’s gifts of land to 
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the nation: Atlantic rollers loudly crash- 
ing and spuming on the rock-girt coasts 
of Acadia National Park in Maine; the 
rhododendrons of the Great Smokies, red- 
olent and languid in the haze; Jackson 
Hole, sweeping green and tawny and on 
across shimmering lakes to the foot of 
the icy, steep Tetons in the fall. “It was 
such a beautiful place.” J-D.R. Jr. would 
say, “and I wanted to have it opened 
up so that people would see it.” 
Simultaneously J.D.R. Jr. set about re- 
creating the feel of heritage from the 
repaired palace at Versailles through dig- 
gings in Egypt and art museums in New 


authority on Japan; Nelson, husky 
gressive and the most public-minded, was 
adviser to Roosevelt on Latin America, 
until recently Eisenhower's Under Secre- 
tary of Health. Education and Welfare 
and foreign-policy adviser; Laurance is a 
businessman like his grandfather; Win- 
throp, after quitting Yale, winning the 
Bronze Star off Okinawa, and earning 
tabloid headlines with marriage and di- 
vorce from Bobo, has settled down to run 
a model farm in Arkansas; David, the 
scholar of the family, has a Ph.D. in 
economics and a vice-presidency in the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. J.D.R. Jr.'s one 





FatHer & SONS AT THE FUNERAL OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER SR.’ 
“We never wanted to walk with little steps in the big footprints. 


York to the majestic $50 million restora- 
tion of Colonial Williamsburg. 

"| Felt Like Crying.” Thus the years 
passed with a rare and wonderful fruitful- 
ness. Throughout, old John D. Rockefeller 
looked out upon his son from his retire- 
ment with pride. “I just felt like crying 
like a baby,” said old John D., aged 86, 
when his son departed after one visit. 
And once J.D.R. Jr. wired word of a 
coming visit to his ailing father, aged 96: 
AM NOT COMING BECAUSE I THINK YOU 
NEED ME BUT BECAUSE I KNOW I NEED 
you. The next year, aged 97, the old titan 
died. 

At the funeral the Rockefellers gathered, 
J.D.R. Jr. and five handsome young men 
wearing identical Homburg hats and an 
identical stamp. J.D.R. Jr. was bring- 
ing the next generation along, teaching 
them about thrift and the Bible—but let- 
ting them play tennis on Sundays. The 
brothers took their places in the philan- 
thropies, but developed interests of their 
own—John III, shy like his father, is an 
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daughter, Abby, is now Mrs. Jean Mauzé. 
“We never wanted,” the brothers say, “to 
walk with little steps in the big footprints 
of those two generations.” 

"Why, Pa!'' Sometimes the new brood, 
like the old, wonders who is ahead in the 
walking. In December 1946 the Rocke- 
feller brothers thought about donating 
the 3,000-acre family estate near Tarry- 
town, N.Y. for the site of the permanent 
headquarters of the U.N. Nelson got on 
the phone to J.D.R. Jr. The soft-voiced 
questions came crowding in. “Is this what 
the United Nations prefers? Is this the 
ideal location?” “No.” “What is?” “New 
York City, of course.” Then Nelson men- 
tioned a possible $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 
property beside Manhattan’s East River. 
J.D.R. Jr. asked: “Why shouldn’t I give 
this site to the United Nations?” Nelson 
blurted joyously: “Why, Pa! 

Though retired now, and careful not 





From left: J.D.R. Jr., David 


s Nelson, Win- 
throp, Laurance, John D, Il, 








to overdo, J.D.R. Jr. is still the head of 
the clan. Each day in The Eyrie he rises 
at 7, breakfasts at 8 (he takes no coffee 

starts work on his projects at 
9. Lunch is served at noon, and after- 
ward he takes a ritualistic one-hour nap, 
getting into pajamas, sleeping soundly. 
Sometimes he works through the after- 
noon; sometimes he relaxes among his 
Oriental wood carvings and Chinese Bud- 
dhas; sometimes he takes the second Mrs. 
Rockefeller (his beloved Abby died in 
1948; in 1951 he married Martha Baird 
Allen, widow of a classmate of the fara- 
way days of Brown) for a drive in one 
of the family cars. or a carriage-and-pair 
to savor the salty tang off the sea. 

After dinner J.D.R. Jr. and his guests 
often gather around a baby-grand piano 
while Mrs. Rockefeller plays Mendelssohn 
or Chopin, or the J.D.R. Jr.s might drive 
downtown to the Criterion in Bar Harbor 
to a movie, e.g., The King and I. Every 
now and then, J.D.R. Jr. darts out on a 
sudden foray: one day he remarked to 
a visitor that he had just been out to 
buy 22 Bibles, “one for each of my 
grandchildren.” 

Day of Rest. But the happiest day is 
Sunday, the family day, the day of rest. 
Unfailingly, when he is able, J.D.R. Jr. 
attends morning service at the Congre- 
gational Church, always attired in a black 
suit, always on time, always taking his 
place in the second pew from the front 
on the left-hand side of the aisle. After 
the service he exchanges greetings with 
the minister and with some of the island- 
ers in neighborly, not seignioral fashion. 
Back home in The Eyrie. he gathers the 
available members of his family around 
a crackling fire of pine and birch logs. 
Now he banters, perhaps, with his grand- 
daughter Sandra (one of John D. III's 
daughters) about her life at Vassar and 
his life long ago at Old Brown. J.D.R. Jr. 
might even relate boyhood maxims: “He 
Who Conquers Self Is the Greatest Vic- 
tor,” or “The Secret of Sensible Living 
Is Simplicity.” Or convey his eternal 
hope. “I think that in a hundred years,” 
he wrote at school long ago, “it is to be 
hoped and expected that the people of 
our country will be wiser and better, and 
therefore happier, than now.” 

And when the day is over, the old man 
pads upstairs to bed, opens the windows 
and gazes out across woods, and dark sea 
toward the Mount Desert light glittering 
22 miles away. Soon the fall will close 
in, and it will be time to move back 
south to Tarrytown; then it will be Wil- 
liamsburg in the spring. (In Williamsburg 
he liked to sit with Abby outside the 
post office and watch the people walking 
by, or they would walk home together 
from the “We'd look in the 
windows, and we'd look at the moon and 
the st And from the end of the day 
of rest to the new day of work and on to 
the end of his days, he hopes and intends 
to live his own life as he sees it. “Giving 
is the secret of a healthy life,” he says. 
“Not money, but whatever 
a man has of encouragement and sympa- 
thy and understanding.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE SUEZ 
The Crisis Turns 


The threat of force all but disappeared 
from the Suez crisis last week, and a 
Western strategy of massive but peaceful 
pressure took its place. 

The U.S.. Great Britain and France, 
who had seemed to be moving in diver- 
gent directions, came together in a united 
plan. They confronted Egypt’s Gamal 
Abdel Nasser with the chance to back 
down from his West-flouting seizure of 
the Suez Canal or the risk of exposing 
his impoverished nation to an economic 
squeeze. The new approach to the crisis 
was the West's “users’ plan,” sketched 
out by U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, and presented publicly by 
Britain's Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden in Parliament (see below). 

Under the plan, an association of na- 
tions using the Suez would hire its own 
pilots, regulate traffic and collect the tolls. 
Egypt would be asked to cooperate, and 
would be paid for its contributed facili- 
ties. If Egypt refused to cooperate, the 
users would set in motion the grand plan 
of economic strategy, underwritten by 
the U.S. and described as the Suez Sea 
Lift (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Nasser denounced the plan almost be- 
fore it was fully explained. But that was 
expected. For it put him on the defensive 
for perhaps the first time since he seized 
the canal seven weeks before. It also made 
clear the real issue at stake. That issue 
was not the provision of international 
guarantees for what could not be fully 
guaranteed: the free passage of the canal. 
Debate on that point, and there had been 
a lot of it. had always had a curiously 
unreal quality. 

Nasser’s seizure, though it had humili- 
ated the West. had left the West with 
nothing tangible to complain of. The 
threat remained only a threat until ships 
had been stopped or traffic otherwise in- 
terfered with. In fact, Nasser has always 
possessed the physical capability of clos- 
ing the canal ever since the British evac- 
uated the Canal Zone (he has only to 
swing shut the railroad bridge), and would 
still have the capability even after agree- 
ing to any arrangement for international 
operation short of reoccupation of the 
Canal Zone in its entirety. 

The real point was a point of law and 
order: it must be shown that other na- 
tions cannot deprive the Western powers 
of their right or threaten their vital in- 
terests with reckless impunity. If Nasser 
got away with his grab unpenalized, other 
Arabs in other lands might take it as a 
precedent for grabs of their own—at Brit- 
ish and U.S. oil and pipelines. And if 
Nasser’s truculence became a pattern else- 
where, it could destroy all hopes of fruit- 
ful cooperation between the world’s free 
industrial nations and the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The new strategy expressed far more 
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accurately the West’s hopes of converting 
the old relationship of empire and colony 
into a new partnership of mutual respect 
and mutual profit. For its effect it relied 
on a simple demonstration of the real 
value of Western friendship—by the sim- 
ple process of showing vividly what it 
costs to be without it. 


Nasser Reacts 

The users’ plan of the Western powers 
seemed truly to catch Nasser unawares. 
“Instead of continuing the game.” the 
tennis-playing young dictator complained 
to a friend, “Eden has picked up the ball 
and walked off the court.” In uncharacter- 
istic haste Nasser ordered his Washington 
ambassador to protest to John Foster 


Hugs on the Balcony. Egypt was leit 
with 65 pilots (only 33 Suez-seasoned). 
Could they and a gradually trained group 
of volunteer pilots handle the flow of 
ships and the tricky 103 miles of water 
without stalling traffic or blocking the 
canal? At 2:30 Saturday morning the first 
full convoy of 13 ships pulled out of 
Port Said with Egyptian pilots. “Give 
us more ships; we'll take them through.” 
shouted one pilot as he took his tanker 
into the cut. A second convoy of 29. the 
largest in months, headed north from the 
Red Sea entrance and arrived at Port 
Said right on schedule twelve hours later. 
The weather was perfect. sparing for the 
moment the inevitable trials of cross- 
winds and sandstorms that may provide 





PRESIDENT NASSER 
On the defensive for the first time. 


Dulles that the plan “means war”—just 
as Dulles was about to explain to his press 
conference that that was precisely what 
it did not mean. Then, in his first impor- 
tant—if insufficient—shift toward com- 
promise, Nasser let it be known through 
the Indian government that he would be 
ready to “internationalize’ Suez Canal 
tolls. i.e., let a conference of canal users 
set the rates. But on the core of the mat- 
ter—Egypt’s refusal to relinquish control 
of the canal to international supervision 
—Gamal Abdel Nasser stood firm, await- 
ing the next challenge. 

It came at midnight Friday. Bags in 
hand, many of them leaving all but their 
most personal belongings behind, 93 of 
the pilots employed by the deposed Suez 
Canal Co. walked off their jobs and out 
of Egypt. Some, particularly the British, 
were bitter. Said Captain James E, I. 
Peters, a veteran of 18 years on the 
canal: “We cannot work with a gun in 
our backs.” 


the real test for Nasser’s pledge to keep 
the canal functioning normally. Delighted 
with the first day’s performance, President 
Nasser awarded the Egyptian Order of 
Merit to every pilot who made the trip. 
Their runs over, a group of Egyptian 
pilots and shore technicians gathered on 
the waterfront balcony of the Canal Au- 
thority’s Port Said headquarters and 
hugged, kissed and backslapped each other 
like winning politicians on election night. 

Sixty more Egyptian pilots were to be 
pressed into service after only a month's 
training. and pilots from other countries 
(including 15 from Russia, four from Yu- 
goslavia) arrived to help. But the sea- 
soned pilots were faced with the job of 
working days on end without relief, and it 
remained a question how long the Egyp- 
tians could keep it up. Sixty percent of 
canal tolls are still being paid to the old 
Canal Co. accounts in London and Paris 
or to blocked accounts elsewhere. U.S. 
ships have been paying most of what the 
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LAST CONVOY taken south through the Suez by foreign pilots 


forms at Port Said. As Western pilots completed their final trip 


in to assume naviga- 


he canal, Egyptian pilots | 
.R. arrived in Ismailia. 


tion jobs, and pilots loaned by the U. 





WALKING OUT on their jobs, foreign pilots march down steps of the Suez 
Canal Co. building. Said a Frenchman. “We'll be back in better times.” 
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FIRST SHIP guided through (by an all-Egyptian pilot staff) after the 
Western pilots’ walkout moves into the southern end of the canal. 
Associated Press 


PORT SAID, the northern terminus of the 103-mile-long Suez Authority. Less than 100 years old, Port Said (pop. 178,432) 
Canal, is the operational headquarters of Egypt’s new Canal 


now handles more shipping than any other port in the world. 











Egyptians have been collecting—under 
protest. Skeptical insurance firms hiked 
rates for ships transiting Suez by 150%. 
Lloyd’s of London reported at least a 
dozen ships diverted from Suez to make 
the long voyage around the Cape. One 
bad slip and the canal could be closed 
for days. 

Defensive Words. This was but one of 
the mighty pressures building up around 
the brash young dictator of Egypt as the 
Western powers took back the initiative 
with their unified action. His credit rat- 
ing with the West was gone. His sterling 
and dollar assets were frozen in London 
and Washington, his economic aid from 
the U.S. curtailed, his cotton income 
mortgaged for years to pay for Com- 
munist arms. His support in the Arab 
world, whose economy depends on the oil 
that goes through the Suez, is slipping. 
“Nasser is gambling with our independ- 
ence,” complained a high Lebanese offi- 
cial, “and he is doing so without consult- 
ing other Arab governments before he 
acts.” 

By no means, however, was Nasser 
pressed into retreat or silence. Speeding 
out of Cairo to the Bilbeis Air Force col- 
lege, he raised his fist against the new 
Western unity, the “horrible international 
conspiracy.” While ten Egyptian-owned 
Soviet bombers and two MIGs flashed 
overhead, he shouted: “The big countries 
cannot scare us with their threats. We 
shall defend our rights to the last drop of 
our blood. No aggressor will leave Egypt 
alive!” 


The West Acts 


A British aircraft carrier stood at the 
ready, and a supply fleet of 130,000 tons 
waited off Southampton to load equip- 
ment for the Middle East. Britain’s An- 
thony Eden seemed confronted with the 
choice of making good on his assiduous 
saber-rattling or accepting a humiliating 
backdown, “Will there be war over Suez?” 
was the question on British minds last 
week as the Prime Minister stepped to the 
dispatch box in the House of Commons 
and faced an aroused Labor Party. vocif- 
erously vowing to pluck him bodily from 
the brink of war. 

Eden was calm and forceful. Unknown 
to the Laborites, he had got a firm U.S. 
commitment to participate in the canal 
users’ association, had finished penciling 
the proposal into his speech only minutes 
before. Quietly, he reviewed the history 
of the unsuccessful Menzies’ mission to 
Cairo, then sprang the users’ plan on a 
surprised Opposition. 

Peace & Provocation. The Labor 
benches bristled in anticipation as Eden 
began to elaborate. The association, he 
said, would ask Nasser to let its ships pass 
through the canal. “If the Egyptian gov- 
ernment should seek to interfere [‘De- 
liberate provocation!” cried a Laborite] 
with the operations of the association or 
refuse to extend to it the essential mini- 
mum of cooperation, then that govern- 
ment will once more be in breach of the 
Convention of 1888." A heckler shouted: 
“What a peacemaker! 
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PRIME MINISTER EDEN 
Neither wor nor appeasement nor international anarchy. 


Into too many Laborite minds sprang a 
vision of a convoy of tankers led by Brit- 
ish warships shooting their way along the 
103-mile canal. Above the uproar, Eden's 
voice rang out. “In the event lof Egyp- 
tian interference |. Her Majesty's govern- 
ment and others concerned will be free to 
take such further steps as seem to be re- 
quired, either through the United Nations 
or by other means, for the assertion of 
their rights.” “What do you mean by 
that?” shouted Laborite S. O. Davies. 
“You are talking about war!” 

Sir Anthony flowed suavely on. “For 
this country. military action is always the 
last resort, and we shall go on working for 
a peaceful solution so long as there is any 
prospect of achieving one. But the govern- 
ment are not prepared to embark on a 
policy of abject appeasement ... The 
government must be free to take what- 
ever steps are open to them to restore 
the situation.” 

Power Play? Leader of the Opposition 
Hugh Gaitskell was surprised by the plan, 
and particularly by the U.S. involvement 
in it—for John Foster Dulles, so long the 
butt of Socialists for his “brinkmanship,” 
had become overnight a Socialist hero 
striving mightily to stay ferocious Sir 
Anthony from war. “Are we to take it 
that they also agreed with the proposition 
that the ships are to have pilots of their 
own and are to go through the canal 
whether or not Egypt likes it?” he de- 
manded. What alarmed Gaitskell most 
was Eden’s implied threat to use force 
without U.N, sanction. “We are reverting 
to international anarchy,” he cried. “We 
are asserting the view that each nation 
decides in its own right what it is going 
to do, and we are saying that only power 
counts.” 

Eden's speech had alarmed others too. 
Even the U.S. State Department seemed 
flustered by the aggressive tone of Sir 
Anthony. Eden had presented only one 
dimension of the plan, Next day Dulles 
added the second. As Eden had put it, the 
users’ plan was a device to present a chal- 








lenge to Nasser, which, if refused, would 
justify armed force, Dulles’ exposition 
was quite different in tone and substance. 
If Egypt refused passage. said Dulles, 
“then we intend to send our boats around 
the Cape,” and forthwith unveiled the 
elaborate plan for the Suez Sea Lift. In 
contrast to Eden's implied threats, Dulles 
said flatly: “‘We do not intend to shoot 
our way through.” 

After reading Dulles’ remarks, the La- 
borites were reassured. Gaitskell conceded 
that the Dulles plan for diverting traffic 
around the Cape was “a very sensible pro- 
posal.” He doggedly demanded, though, 
that Eden join Dulles in disavowing any 
intention of using force. and promise to 
take the case to the U.N. 

Promises & Relief. Eden did not con- 
cede at once. “I do not believe that true 
and lasting peace can be bought at the 
price of surrender of rights and legitimate 
interests to outside pressure and force,” 
he insisted. Gaitskell leaped up impatient- 
ly. Was the Prime Minister prepared to 
say with the U.S. that Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment would not shoot its way through 
the canal? Retorted Eden: “I said that we 
were in complete agreement with the U.S. 
Government about what to do,” “Answer! 
Answer!” cried Laborites. 

Over the hubbub, Eden explained that 
if the Egyptian government refused to 
cooperate, they would be in default under 
the 1888 Convention. “If they are so in 
default, we should take them to the Se- 
curity Council.” It was a promise, and on 
the Laborite benches cheers mingled with 
audible sighs of relief. But it was on al- 
most straight party lines that Prime Min- 
ister Eden won his vote of confidence, 
31g to 248. 

Once domestic politics were sidetracked, 
at least for the time being, Sir Anthony 
was able to turn back to the most crucial 
job, the diplomatic job. With the U.S. 
and France, he summoned a second dip- 
lomatic conference this week in London. 
Dulles reshuffled his Washington schedule 
in order to fly over, his second trip to 
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“Il faut cacher l’effort” 


“Il faut cacher Veffort” is Toulouse-Lautree’s way of saying: 
effort must never be obvious. And it is a tribute to the 
singular genius of the artist that his masterpieces look 
easy and effortless. As with painting, so with fine 
tailoring and fine fabries . .. men like this 
relaxed look and this air of quiet distinction. 

Society Brand tailors only the finest fabrics—and 
tailors them with a special mastery that conceals pains- 
taking care. Yet you know it’s there—because nothing 


less could account for such casual ease and elegance. 


Suit of Silk Heather Tweed—an exclusive, imported 


silk-and-wool blend, the tailoring pure Society Brand. 
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Unlimited luxury...in a limited edition 


More time is devoted to the exterior fin- 
ish of the Continental than to the entire 


assembly of the ordinary tine car 


We point this out only to demonstrate 
the care that characterizes the crafting 
of this most luxurious of American mo- 
tor cars. 

Consider the sense of well-being that 
comes from driving a car so solidly and 


enduringly built, Inmagine the pleasures 


of this motor car on the road... its poised 
steadiness, its deep-seated comfort, its 
vault-like silence, And the joys of com 
manding a car with retlexes so obedient 


that it secins an extension of your will 


Finally, consider the Inxury of owning 
a car that embodies classie beanty—not 


Hleeting fashion—in every chaste line. 


Of necessity, a motor car that is so 


paticntly and painstakingly built can be 





produced only in limited numbers, 

If you particularly appreciate such 
qualities, your dealer invites you to in- 
spect and drive the Continental Mark II. 


_ ...Continental 


hearke TT 


Continental Division + Ford Motor Company 


London in five weeks to wrestle with 
the Suez problem. Governments using 
the Suez were invited to come, examine 
the users’ plan and, if they chose, help 
to put it into operation, 


ISRAEL 
Back to Reprisals 


Lest the world forget a threat to 
peace that predates Suez—and_ probably 
will outlive it—shooting broke out again 
last week across Israel’s borders, Late 
one morning Jordan National Guardsmen 
jumped 30 Israeli troops carrying out a 
map-reading exercise on the Hebron bor- 
der and killed six. Next night an Israeli 
raiding party laid an ambush for probable 
reinforcements, then blew up a police fort 
on the Jordan side, killing twelve. Seven 
more Jordanians died when the Land Rov- 
ers in which they were hurrying to the 
scene drove into the Israeli ambush, 

Jordan's reprisal was to kill three Israeli 
Druze watchmen at an oil camp in the 
eastern Negev desert, not far from where 
Jordanians had ambushed a busload of 
Israelis last month. Next night a power- 
ful Israeli army force—some 1,000 troops 
according to Jordan sources—slammed 
twelve miles across the desert frontier 
into Jordan and, supported by artillery 
and bombing planes, wiped out a police 
post at Gharandal, almost midway be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Red Sea. Jor- 
dan reported ten police, National Guards- 
men and civilians killed, eight wounded. 

The return to reprisals grew in part out 
of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 
conviction that the U.N. cannot enforce 
the cease-fire that U.N. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold negotiated last April. 
Since that time, 29 Israelis have been 
killed and 49 wounded in border incidents. 
Last week's shootings brought the number 
of reported Jordanian dead to 31, and 27 
Egyptians have also died. 

Far from pushing the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict into the background, the Suez crisis, 
with its temper-shortening tensions and 
attention-diverting demands, was likely to 
provoke more probing and more shooting 
in the days to come. 


Free Passage? 

“T hope foreigners will realize.” said 
one Israeli spokesman with an angry ges- 
ture toward the steamer lying at anchor 
in Haifa harbor, “that what Nasser did 
to the Panaghia today, he can do to Brit- 
ish and American ships tomorrow.” To 
the people of Israel at least, the 550-ton 
Greek freighter was floating proof that 
Egypt’s Nasser, as master of the Suez 
Canal, could not be counted on to keep 
his promise not to interfere with the free 
passage of shipping. The Panaghia itself 
was not the only vessel to find its way 
barred as it tried to pass through the 
canal—for eight years the Egyptians have 
barred all Israeli ships and have halted 
eight ships of other flags on the way to or 
from Haifa with Israeli cargoes, in de- 
fiance of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888 and a specific U.N. Security Coun- 
cil ruling. But the log of the steamer 
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Panaghia had the grimmest story to tell. 

Laden with 520 tons of cement for 
Eilat, the Greek ship under charter to Is- 
rael sailed from Haifa on May 24, com- 
manded by brawny Veteran Skipper Kos- 
ta Koutales, and manned by a crew of 
ten. Next day, in routine order, it dropped 
anchor in Port Said to await permission 
to pass through the canal. Far from being 
granted permission, Captain Koutales was 
not even allowed ashore to ask for it. Al- 
most two weeks later the shipping com- 
pany’s local agent managed to get the re- 
quired permit, but it was canceled almost 
immediately. The agent was told that he 
could no longer act for the ship in any 
capacity, and the Panaghia was ordered to 
a remote section of the harbor, where an 





CAPTAIN KOUTALES 
Remember the ''Panaghia.” 


Egyptian patrol launch was set to watch 
it night and day. Meanwhile, Captain 
Koutales’ supplies of food and water were 
running out fast, and the Egyptians re- 
fused to allow him to replenish either. 

For 34 months, the eleven men lived 
in filth and boredom. their bodies nour- 
ished only by a meager ration of moldy 
bread that the Egyptians allowed aboard 
and the brackish water left in their orig- 
inal supply. Their spirits shriveled in a 
never-ending monotony of card playing 
(“The one deck we had got shredded”), 
and they were continually insulted, often 
spat upon, by the Egyptian guards. 

When at last a doctor was permitted 
on board, he sent two crewmen back to 
Greece on the verge of mental collapse. 
Meanwhile, the Greek captain was hauled 
off to Alexandria for grilling by the Egyp- 
tian War Ministry. Soon after his return 
to his ship, he got his orders to sail— 
not onward, but back to Haifa. 

Last week the “forgotten ship” Pana- 
ghia dropped anchor in the Israeli harbor. 
“In all my years afloat,” said Captain 
Koutales, “I have never experienced such 
treatment before.” 


INDONESIA 
Double Play 


September weather in Moscow is mild. 
but for Indonesia’s President Sukarno 
there was evidently a chill in the air. 
“T come from. . . a warm climate where 
it is not so cold as it is here,” he told 
Soviet bigwigs, “but ... your smiles 
have warmed me.” The little President of 
the big and uncommitted republic of 
Southeast Asia flashed a friendly grin as 
he skipped through the Distinguished 
Visitors Routine (Tre, Sept. 17), but 
the grin was full of ambiguity. At a mass 
meeting in Moscow, sandwiched between 
effusive compliments, was a message that 
must have sounded strange to propaganda- 
conditioned Russian ears. “Part of man- 
kind doesn't know what the Soviet Union 
is,” said Sukarno. “There are even some 
who say that the Soviet Union likes war, 
that the people of the Soviet Union are 
bent on aggression, that they want to 
threaten someone I have been to 
other countries [e.g., the U.S. last May}, 
and I can say that they love peace. . .” 

Experts in this kind of doubletalk 
themselves, the Soviet leaders wrapped 
up Sukarno’s visit in a joint communiqué 
piously proclaiming the “solidarity of the 
two governments,” later let it be known 
that a $1oo million loan to Indonesia 
(repayable in twelve years at 259%) had 
been signed. Indonesia has already had a 
$100 million loan from the U.S. and last 
March received what amounted to a gift 
of U.S. surplus farm commodities worth 
$96 million. While some Indonesian offi- 
cials were saying that, by comparison with 
the U.S. loans, the Soviet loan was “with- 
out strings,” actually the goods and serv- 
ices (hydroelectric and mining projects) 
which the Russians are offering Indonesia 
will place Soviet “technicians” in stra- 
tegic points in the sprawling republic, 
which already has a well-organized Com- 
munist Party (estimated membership: 
200,000). The Indonesians, however, were 
said to be planning to divert Russian aid 
to the islands of Sumatra and the Celebes. 

While the Russians tried to assess the 
effect of their wooing, Indonesia's Presi- 
dent moved amiably on to Belgrade, 
where persuasive Marshal Tito was on 
hand to match smiles and, it might be 
assumed, pass on his own experience at 
playing the East against the West. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Teds 


“Sunday,” said a British theater opera- 
tor last week, in what had to be regarded 
as a masterpiece of understatement even 
for Britons, “is regarded as the difficult 
night in cinemas.” The specific difficulty 
was the effect that a U.S. rock-'n’-roll 
movie was having on Britain's notorious 
teén-age delinquents, the Teddy Boys. 
Scarcely a week goes by without some 
headline proclaiming the latest exploits 
of the “Teds.” But nothing before had 
sparked them to the frenzy induced by the 
gross tick-tock of Rock Around the Clock. 

In a murky section of London that 
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Teppy Boys In Lonpon 
A passion for whist and birc 


takes its name from the long-departed 
Elephant and Castle Tavern,* exuberant 
Teds rioted for three consecutive nights, 
crashed in the door of one theater, 
streamed through neighborhood | streets 
and taverns, smashed windows. threw 
bottles, heaved automobiles over on their 
sides. In Manchester the Teds ripped out 
the seats of a movie house, tossed light 
bulbs about. and turned a fire hose on 
objecting members of the audience. 

Throughout the nation an estimated 
3,000 Teddy Boys carried on with such 
abandon that the councils of a dozen 
towns met in special session to consider 
banning Rock Around the Clock. Near 
theaters where it was still being shown, 
police mobilized in droves. The Teds 
themselves met the challenge with glee. 
“Just you come dahn ‘ere on Sunday,” 
said one young Londoner as the difficult 
week drew on. “They'll never ‘old us Teds 
then, no matter ‘ow many ‘eavies they 
‘ave. We'll all be out for a giggle.” 

On The Corner. Like the herds of 
problem youths that have sprung up in 
other places, and in other generations 
Britain's Teddy Boys are the byproduct 
of great social upheaval. Born for the most 
part of poor parents in the slums of Brit- 
ain’s big cities. they had sketchy education 
and their home life was almost nonexistent. 
Thanks to the war, they spent much of 
their childhood herded together in shel- 
ters, or evacuated in groups into an alien 
countryside where the activities of all 
city boys are regarded with cold suspi- 
cion. Back in the cities again. they began 
to congregate in mutual admiration so- 
cieties on drab and dingy street corners. 

The Teds’ notion of sartorial splendor 
ranges f caricature of Edwardian 
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elegance to the zoot padding of a Harlem 
hepeat. Their hair is elaborately and ex- 
pensively coiffured in long, wavy styles 
that range from the “D.A.” (for Duck’s 
Arse) to the “TV Roll” and the “Tony 
Curtis.” Their jargon is a mixture of 
Cockney rhyming slang and U.S. jive talk 
in which a road is a “frog” (from the 
phrase frog-and-toad, which rhymes with 
road}, a suit is a “whistle” (from whistle- 
and-flute)}, and a girl is a “bird.” 

The Funny Thing. Whistles and birds 
are a Teddy Boy's major hobbies, and— 
unlike others of his kind in past genera- 
tions—he can afford to indulge them, for 
without ambition or education, the aver- 
age Teddy Boy in full-employment Brit- 
ain can pick up a job paying anywhere 
from £6 to £20 weekly. “Mentally as well 
as morally.” said a London boys’ club 
director, “they are blank.” But what the 
Ted really wants more than anything is to 
be noticed. To fulfill this ambition and 
indulge his hobby for boyish pranks, he 
will go to considerable lengths. 

“Cor,” said one of them last week, after 
a nasty fight with a policeman, “you 
shoulda seen that copper! One eye ‘angin’ 
out and ‘is nose all over the side of ‘is 
face, ‘e wasn't ‘alf slammed. Coo, they 
really ‘ung one on ‘im. And the funny 
thing—we ‘ad to laugh—'e said ‘e was 
gettin’ married next week!” 


WEST GERMANY 
Rearming, Under Difficulties 


Konrad Adenauer returned from his 
seven weeks’ vacation with an air of re- 
newed energy and purpose. He had been 
badly shaken by the U.S.’s “Radford 
plan” to reduce U.S. military manpower, 
announced just when he was exhorting 
the Germans to rebuild their own army. 
But last week der Alte seemed once more 
the leader sure of what he must do. The 
Chancellor summoned the Cabinet, ordered 
his ministers to stop squabbling and get 
rearmament moving. He lectured a caucus 
of Christian Democratic Deputies, point- 
ing out that the Suez crisis “illustrates 
the need for conventional arms and forces” 
even in the age of the hydrogen bomb. 
The U.S. had, he declared, “adopted a 
certain turning-away-from-Europe policy” 
which made the construction of a new 
army all the more imperative. “We can- 
not stand by with our hands in our 
pockets waiting for others to protect us,” 
said der Alte sternly. 

Defense officials worked mightily to 
comply with der Alte’s exhortations, They 
assured Adenauer that his goal of 96,000 








men in uniform by the end of the year 
would be met. There were 5 o men 
already under arms, and recruits were 


pouring in at the rate of 4,500 a week. As 
fast as the Germans could accept them, 
U.S. tanks, self-propelled guns, 9¢ 
antiaircraft) guns, heavy machine guns 
and electronic equipment were rolling into 
German camps, part of a total $1 billion 
worth which the U 
mans to equip six of 
twelve divisions. 

West Germany was rearming in a mood 
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of sullen reluctance. All over Germany, 
civilians were reacting to anything mili- 
tary with bitter hostility. Restaurants and 
bars posted signs: “Men in uniform not 
wanted.” Readers canceled subscriptions 
to newspapers and magazines which car- 
ried recruiting appeals. At dances. girls 
refused to with soldiers; it was 
demeaning. one girl explained. Every day 
there were new incidents in which civilians 
had assaulted and roughed up some hap- 
less recruit. Soldiers were jeered in the 
streets, had insignia ripped off their uni- 
forms. In a Hamburg restaurant, a brawl 
started when civilian customers yelled at 
three “Why don't you get a 
decent job and stop living on our taxes?’ 
One German unit reported that seven out 
of every ten of its men had been either 
insulted or attacked physically. 

The situation has become so bad that 
one Christian Democratic Deputy has 
proposed “measures to defend our soldiers 
against attack by the population.” Mu- 
nich’s Suddeutsche Zeitung editorialized 
wryly: “The Bundeswehr is 
tablished for the protection of the state. 
Is the state now supposed to protect its 
soldiers against citizens?” 


The Lion Is Out 


Before committing suicide in his Berlin 
bunker, Adolf Hitler made a will naming 
as his successor one of his most ruthless 
military associates: Grand Admiral of the 
German Fleet Karl Dénitz. Known as der 
Léwe (the Lion), Dénitz had master- 
minded the submarine campaign that de- 
stroyed about 15 million Allied 
and neutral shipping, with a loss of tens 
of thousands of Allied lives in World War 
II. “Kill and keep on killing,’ jug-eared, 
ice-blue-eyed Dénitz had exhorted his U- 
boat captains. “Remember. no survivors. 
Humanity is a weakness.” The U-boatmen 
responded by firing on torpedoed crews 
struggling in the water. 

On the radio Dénitz told the German 
people that Hitler had died a hero’s death 
in besieged Berlin. Said Dénitz: “The 
fight goes on.” Captured by the British 
three weeks later, he was arraigned as a 
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For the home you love and live in... 


Atna Casualty offers not just one — but a wide variety of modern 
package policies for homeowners providing streamlined insurance 


to fit your 


individual needs. 
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sions, including personal liability protection, 

Single policy convenience and economy one policy 
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of up to 20%. 

All claims handled through one agent and one company 
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further information on this broad, new protection, Do it today. 
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war criminal at Niirnberg. His sentence: 
ten years. At Spandau prison in West Ber- 
lin in July, 1947, he clicked his heels and 
handed over to the warders his diamond- 
studded grand-admiral’s baton, a silver 
alarm clock and 15,000 gold marks, 
donned prisoner's uniform, Unrepentant 
and spouting hatred, he took exercise to 
keep fit, read to keep his mind alert (fa- 
vorite works: Jack London's dog stories), 
while his old submarine officers and neo- 
Nazi organizations still claimed his leader- 
ship, and lawyers sought means to free 
him. The last of these efforts failed in 
1955 when the Allied authorities ignored a 
plea that D6nitz’ Niirnberg imprisonment 
be considered part of his court sentence 
and indicated that they would keep the 
Lion in Spandau to the last day of his 
legal term. Last week his penalty was al- 
most paid. Announcing that Dénitz will be 
released on Oct. 1, the authorities were 
less apprehensive about his political fu- 
ture. Said the aging (64) onetime Reichs 
President of his plans: “I think I shall 
start a kindergarten—a mixed one for 
puppies as well as children.” 


OKINAWA 


Emma's Maw 

The meteorologists who record the birth 
and upbringing of weather disturbances 
named her Emma, after Jane Austen’s 
gentle heroine, the one who was so much 
in love with Mr. Knightley. At 4 one 
morning, Emma hit Okinawa with all the 
fury of a full-grown Pacific typhoon. 

Tons of rain sweeping across the island 
at speeds of up to 156 m.p.h. breached 
sea walls, wrecked the Ryukyus Command 
building, reduced 3rd Marine Division 
headquarters to rubble and killed a mili- 
tary policeman. While Okinawa’s 40,000 
Americans shook inside their typhoon- 
proof but half-flooded houses, World War 
II Quonset huts were hurled into pad- 
dies and wrapped around telegraph poles. 
Thirty-five hours later, Okinawans found 
7,000 homes and 80 public buildings to- 
tally destroyed, 27 fishing boats wrecked. 
Gone was 40% of the island’s precious 
rice crop, 80% of the sweet-potato crop, 
and 60% of the sugar cane. Estimated 
damage to U.S. military installations: 
$10 million. 

But not even then was Emma’s anger 
expended. After a vicious sideswipe at 
Korea (where she killed eleven people 
and caused $280,000 damage), she headed 
into Japan's southern island of Kyushu, 
Here, blowing at speeds up to 115 m.p.h., 
she devastated hundreds of square miles, 
smashing some 2.000 houses and killing 
an estimated 30 Japanese. In her sultry 
wake fires sprang up, one of which half 
razed the city of Uozo (pop. 46.000). 

That thirst for knowledge which causes 
man to seek what lies in the heart of 
hurricanes and harridans had sent a U.S. 
B-so typhoon reconnaissance plane flying 
up into the thickest of the weather with 
16 men aboard. Somewhere in Emma’s 
maw the B-s50 broke radio contact and 
was never heard or seen again. Emma 
whipped on, toward Soviet Sakhalin. 
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JAPAN 
Flight to Moscow 


Two years ago when he became Premier 
of Japan. aging, partially paralyzed Ichiro 
Hatoyama declared: “My health will not 
permit me to remain very long as Prime 
Minister.” Last week, still ailing and still 
talking of retirement, the 73-year-old Pre- 
mier launched a desperate grandstand play 
to prolong his political life. He will go to 
Moscow, he announced, to seek what two 
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JAPAN’s PREMIER HATOYAM: 


"We are worried about his mind.” 


other Japanese missions have failed to get 
—a peace settlement with Russia. 

After the last round of talks in Moscow 
(Time, Aug. 13), when Russian Foreign 
Minister Dmitry Shepilov brusquely re- 
fused to consider a treaty which would 
return to Japan the small southern Kuril 
islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu. the 
Japanese public burst into irate criticism 
of Hatoyama and his government. Polit- 
ically as well as physically. Ichiro Hato- 
yama was in poor shape to fight such at- 
tacks. With illness. his speech had grown 
slurred, his inordinate need for sleep had 
kept him away from important Cabinet 
meetings and caused the press to label 
him “the afternoon-nap Prime Minister.” 
Worst of all; leaders of the powerful busi- 
ness associations that had bank-rolled his 
rise to power were publicly beginning to 
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figures of his father, Kazuo 
Speaker of the Japanese 
Diet, and his mother, Haruko, founder of Japan’s 
Kyoritsu Women’s College. 


onetime 


suggest that it was time for him to re- 
sign—much as they did two years before 
to signal the ouster of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida. 

One thing, however, blocked Hato- 
yama's immediate downfall: there was no 
accepted heir apparent in the ranks of his 
Liberal-Democratic Party. Clutching this 
straw of power, Hatoyama hoped that the 
drama of his mission to Moscow would 
silence his critics. In a letter to Russian 
Premier Bulganin, Hatoyama proposed a 
peace with Russia on “the Adenauer for- 
mula,” i.e., resume diplomatic relations 
on an interim basis, leaving the terms of 
a formal peace treaty (and hence the 
question of ownership of Etorofu and 
Kunashiri) for future settlement. 

Under the terms of Hatoyama’s pro- 
posal, the Russians would get a Tokyo 
embassy as a prestige place and as a legal 
base for propaganda and espionage activi- 
ties. Their payments would be three cheap 
concessions: release of some 11,175 Jap- 
anese P.W.s still held eleven years after 
V-] day, formal agreement to let the Jap- 
anese fish in Russian waters, and support 
of Japan's application for U.N. member- 
ship. Convinced that the U.S.S.R. would 
not refuse so attractive an offer, Hato- 
yama last week confidently booked air 
passage to Moscow for the end of this 
month, “Mr. Hatoyama,” said one of his 
aides, “will be quite satisfied even if his 
health collapses in the course of negoti- 
ations.” Echoing public dismay at the 
Prime Minister’s prospective surrender to 
the Russians. the monthly Bungei-Shunju 
retorted: “We are not worried about 
Hatoyama's body. We are worried about 
his mind.” 


MOROCCO 
The Nightcomers 


A DC-4 warmed up on the tarmac of 
Casablanca’s airport. A fleet of black Cit- 
roéns prowled determinedly through the 
French quarters of Casablanca, Rabat, 
Meknés and Fez picking up passengers for 
the flight. All through the small hours one 
morning last week agents of Morocco’s 
new secret police force knocked at door 
after door and curtly informed sleepy 
French colons to get dressed; they were to 
be expelled from Morocco immediately. 

Before the roundup was over, a phone 
jangled furiously in the Rabat bedroom 
of André Dubois, France’s tall, elegant 
Ambassador to Morocco. When Dubois 
picked up the receiver a Frenchman serv- 
ing with the Moroccan police excitedly 
reported that the newly independent Mo- 
roccan government was rounding up more 
than so members and alleged sympathiz- 
ers of Présence Francaise, the organiza- 
tion of diehard colons who cannot recon- 
cile themselves to Moroccan independ- 
ence. A week earlier Moroccan police had 
discovered that Présence Francaise was 
circulating leaflets which urged Morocco's 
Berber minority to rebel against ‘Arab 
domination” and “the Arab Sultan.” No 
one seriously believed that a handful of 
leaflets would succeed in inflaming the 
Berbers, who are fiercely loyal to Sultan 
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THE PILLORY AND STOCKS outside the ancient gaol are favorite settings for photographs on your tour of the historic city of Williamsbur 


lake Your Autumn Vacation at Wiltiamsbure 


This is the year for you to discover that America’s ideal autumn vacation spot Williams- 
burg. Virginia a colorful old citv with many famous buildings, offerir fascinating 
adventures into a bygone era, plus the climate and resources of a modern resort. Fall is a 
particularly beautiful season here—lending special charm to this living « onial capital 
craftsmen work at their benche town criers call their tidings—the canne roars its salute 
Superior too 1 accommodations at Williamsburg Inn and Cottages (double from $10); 
W illiamsbur ndge and Taverns (double from $8). Golf on the l fine course, tennis, 
lir plantat tours. Plays and concerts. Convenient by car ‘ iir, bus. For reserva- 


rite ector \ =| « Reservation Office. 30 Rocke ler Plaza. N.Y. Clrele 6-6800, 
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PLATEAU: THE SUIT THAT’S 
TWO JUMPS AHEAD OF THE WEATHER 








NEVER MIND ABOUT THE MERCURY 
. . . here’s one suit you'll enjoy wearing indoors 


or out from here to humidity . . . your good-fitting, 


Ark 


grand-looking Plateau. Aptly called the suit with 


the Weightless Feel. IAB ILAL Bs {| y 
Pure, marvelous wool is prelaxed in the loom by 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NE 


Pacific Mills, then given Balanced Tailoring by ms WVORKC 16, N. Vs 
” A nber of Buriington incustries, Inc 


Timely Clothes. The finished product: comfort 





; ey. 
without bulk, a superior worsted beautifully tailored Burlington 


This ts the label —at a price well within reason. See your Plateau 
you want 7 y, 


dealer. Suit $75. Slacks $23.95. Sentry Coat $62.50. 


Mohammed VY. Nonetheless. the Moroc- 
can government had decided to use “the 
Berber tract affair” as an excuse for mass 
deportation of French extremist leaders. 
Within minutes after he got the news. 
Ambassador Dubois was on the phone to 
Moroccan Premier Si Bekkai. delivering 
an angry protest. Dubois was not overls 
disturbed by the decision to deport the 
troublemaking colons. (One of the de- 
portees, a former Présence Francaise pres- 
ident named Georges Causse, had 
expelled from Morocco once before. by 
the French themselves, allowed to return 
by clemency of the Sultan.) The ambas- 
sador was. however, incensed at Si Bek- 
kai’s failure to live up to an agreement 
that the French embassy would be con- 
sulted on all matters involving French cit- 
izens. What seemed to outrage him most 
was the fact that the arrests were made in 
the dead of night. “Even in their worst 
moment,” he exploded, “European police 
wait until the hour of the milkman.” 
Under Dubois’ assault, the Moroccan 
government made a slight concession: in- 
stead of being whisked off to France in 
the early morning as originally planned. 
the deportees were allowed to remain in 
Morocco till midafternoon to settle their 
affairs, then sped by air to Paris. Next 
day, with pointed timing, the Moroccan 
Foreign Office notified Ambassador Du- 
bois that it planned to revoke a long- 
standing arrangement which allows French 
citizens to enter Morocco without a visa. 


PAKISTAN 
The Complete Politician 


One day last year a squat, dynamic Ben- 
gali named Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy 
retired to his big, rambling house on Ka- 
rachi’s fashionable Clifton Road to await 
the call that would make him Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan. The call did not come. 
In a last minute switch, Pakistan’s Presi- 
dent Iskander Mirza passed over Suhra- 
wardy in favor of a more malleable can- 
didate, Financial Expert Mohamad Ali. 
“Mirza is an unscrupulous schemer,” cried 
the outraged Suhrawardy. Vowed Mirza in 
return: “Suhrawardy will get the premier- 
ship only over my dead body.” 

Last week in the President’s home. a 
very much alive Iskander Mirza swore in 
64-year-old Hussein Suhrawardy as Paki- 
stan’s fifth Prime Minister since independ- 
ence, and then, with a broad smile 
landed him with roses and jasmine. 

It was not sudden friendship, but sheet 
desperation that led President Mirza to 
accept Suhrawardy as Prime Minister of 
the nation accounted to be the staunchest 
U.S. ally in Asia. Pakistan was in trouble 


+} 
With 


been 





gar- 


ind heading for worse. East Pakistan 
35° of the country’s population. was con- 
vulsed by famine compounded by official 
corruption. Pakistan’s much-her d Five- 
year plan was already three months old 
but because of political bickering, not one 
of the projects envisioned in it was under 
way. The once dominant Mosl 
Party was fragmented into half a dozen 
parties and factions. eliminating the one 
force for political stability. When Mirza 





League 
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finally pressured Mohamad Ali, a shy and 
indecisive public servant, into resigning 
the premiership (Tre, Sept. 17), he knew 
that he had to replace him with a man 
nore willing to mix in the political free- 
able to involve grass- 





for-all and more 
roots support, 
The Jivester. To a chance acquaint- 
ance, dapper. potbellied Hussein Suhra- 
wardy would seem an unlikely choice for 
so forbidding a job. A widower. he shuns 
liquor and tobacco but likes feminine com- 
panionship, nightclubs and rumbaing till 
dawn. He has a concrete dance floor on 
the roof of his Karachi house. and his ree- 
includes 1.200 U.S. dance 
When he isn't on the dance floor, 
Suhrawardy spends most of his time at 
home in a small bedroom furnished with 


ord collection 


records, 


rawardy finally moved to Pakistan. By 
then, Moslem League leaders regarded him 
as a pro-Indian traitor and strove to freeze 
him out of Pakistani politics. Doggedly, 
Suhrawardy launched a party of his own, 
the Awami League and, doffing his habit- 
ual Western clothes in favor of a dhoti, 
began to stump East Pakistan's villages in 
search of support. With undisguised op- 
portunism, he welcomed all recruits, in- 
cluding Communists and fellow travelers. 
By 1954 he had built the only political 
party in Pakistan that reached down from 
the well-fixed minority to assemble gen- 
uine popular support. 

The Biggest Problem. Unquestionably, 
the Awami League got some of its strength 
by playing on doubts about Pakistan's 
firm alliance with the West (doubts that 











The Boileys—Lire 


PAKISTAN’S HussEIN SUHRAWARDY 
Over an old foe's live body. 


twin beds. On one he sleeps; on the oth- 
er, Which is piled high with files, telephone 
books. old magazines and fly swatters, he 
conducts political negotiations. 

On With the Dhoti. For all his play- 
boy manner, however. Suhrawardy is a 
deliberate contender for power. His oppo- 
nents call him “a complete opportunist”; 
Suhrawardy softens that to read “com- 
plete politician.” The son of a rich Cal- 
cutta mill owner. he entered politics soon 
after his graduation from Oxford, was a 
sufficiently good administrator to become 
Chief Minister of Bengal, one of the big- 
gest jobs in British India. With India’s 
independence and its partition into Hin- 
du and Moslem nations. Moslem Suhra- 
wardy, instead of going to Moslem Paki- 
stan. toured Bengal with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and tried to put an end to the bloody 
post-partition riots between Hindus and 
Moslems. (This. however, failed to en- 
dear him to Hindus. who charge that he 
had helped to provoke the Bengal riots in 
the first place. ) 

In 1949. after the Indian government 
slapped a crippling tax bill on him, Suh- 











have increased since last January, when 
the U.S. failed to meet Russian endorse- 
ment of India’s claim to the disputed state 
of Kashmir with a counter-endorsement of 
Pakistan’s claim). Under the influence 
of its Red-tinged left wing, the Awami 
League has plugged neutralism and the ac- 
ceptance of military aid from anyone who 
will give it, including the U.S.S.R. 

As he stepped into office last week, 
Suhrawardy threw a bone to his neutralist 
supporters by qualifying Pakistan’s pre- 
vious support of the British position on 
Suez. accepting an invitation to Egypt's 


counter-Western Suez conference as well 
as to the British canal-users conference. 
Pakistan, he loudly proclaimed, will “re- 


fuse to be made a pawn in international 
politics.” But the new Prime Minister is 
personally strongly pro-Western, and he 
took state that Pakistan will 
stand by her alliance with the U.S. as well 
as the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
Asked whether his most important prob- 
lem was famine or foreign policy, Suhra 
wardy replied: “Idiot! Political stability 
That's the biggest problem.” 


pains to 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last 


nomes made this news: 





In tiny (pop. ) Tioga, Texas, early 
in the month, Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn, 74. formal church 
nember for the first time when he joined 
Lone Star Primitive Baptist Church.” The 





became 


conversion took place in a white frame 
church. after a Sunday sermon, when 
Elder Henry Greer Ball, a grocer on week- 
days, asked if anyone present would like to 
accept Jesus Christ. Up stepped Sam, tak- 
ing oll lie, jacket and shoes. Then, wear- 
ing socks, trousers and white shirt, the 
Speaker of the House was completely im- 
mersed for a moment in a portable bap- 





tistry before he emerged dripping to hear 
himself baptized “in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” and 
to hear the congregation of about 4o break 


into song: 


“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear. 
It soothes his sorrow 
And drives away 


s, heals his wounds, 





Aus fe 

Pretty blonde Dolly Fullman Astor, 28, 
who was a $65-a-week receptionist before 
she married multimillionaire John Jacob 
Astor II] and ditched him six weeks later, 
had her maintenance raised by the Florida 
Supreme Court from $75 to $250 a week. 





Time was when a singer was expected to 
do no more than sing. But today a popular 
singer is apt to put on an elaborate pro- 


Its congregation consists of the fundamental- 
ist “Hard Shell” Bapti They are not directly 
connected with the largest Baptist group, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 





Mart 
SINGER KirK AT THE PLAZA 
Elaborately undressed. 
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duction that calls for scriptwriters, stage 
director, musical director, arranger, piano 
accompanist, set designer and dress de- 
signers. Last week in her one-woman show 
in the Persian Room of Manhattan's staid 
old Plaza Hotel, Songbird Lisa Kirk used 
all of this paraphernalia to display as 
much of her shapely figure as the law 
allows. But between her entrance and exit 
in scanties. she did manage to sing. 





Back to the charms of grey Paris after a 
mer at gay Saint-Tropez, where she 
nursed her suntan on a hot beach all day 
and danced the cha cha cha all night, 
French Novelist Frangoise (Bonjour Tris- 
tesse) Sagan was enjoying the gift of in- 
dependence she recently offered herself on 
her 21st birthday: a new dark blue, green 
and white apartment on the Left Bank, in 
place of the bourgeois restrictions of her 





International 
Democrat FarLeyY Leavinc HospitaL 
Spectacularly spectacled. 





sedate family home. On warm days when 
Francoise is not dashing about in her 
Studebaker, Buick, Jaguar (bought with 
her first royalty check) or Gordini racer 
(“It is nice to touch it with your hand”), 
she can cool off with the gift of an Ameri- 
can admirer: an electric hand fan dec- 
orated with diamonds and mink. 
. . . 

After delivering a dedication address 
at the New Jersey Turnpike’s Holland 
Tunnel-Newark extension, New Jersey's 
bachelor Governor Robert B. Meyner, 
48, was asked, “Does this road lead to 

With his pretty guest, Helen 
a distant cousin of Adlai E. 
away, 


matrimony? 
Stevenson 

Stevenson, standing a few feet 
Meyner gazed down the broad $120 mil- 


e extension and murmured 





lion turn 
“T don't see any signs.” 
. 2 6 
Admitting that they disagree on a name 
for the baby they expect in February— 
but agree on everything else—Her Serene 











Ascoclated Pr 

Tuer HIGHNESSES IN NEW JERSEY 

Comfortably heir-conditioned. 
Highness Princess Grace of Monaco and 
Prince Rainier arrived in Manhattan for 
a two-month visit to the U.S. Eying the 
princess, a reporter asked who would get 
the succession if February brought twins. 
Replied the prince: the first to be born 
regardless of sex. At week’s end in Ocean 
City, N.J.. where Grace’s folks have a 
summer place, the weather was windy, 
but a select wardrobe of maternity outfits 
helped keep the heir-conditioned princess 
warm. : 

. . . 

Wearing special dark glasses after eye 
surgery to correct a detached retina suf- 
fered during a demonstration at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Chicago, 
Old Democrat James A. Farley left a 
Manhattan hospital, grinning and waving 
a straw hat. 

. . . 

The royal palace in Bangkok announced 
that Thailand’s youthful (28) King Phu- 
miphon Adundet, sometime composer of 
popular songs (Time, Aug. 25, 1952), will 
be ordained as a Buddhist priest next 
month. For the 15 days he will keep his 
orders, the King will live in Bowaranives 
Monastery. which has never, according to 
tradition, been violated by any female 
presence, human or animal. He will spend 
his mornings walking the streets barefoot 
begging lor food, 

7 . . 

When Marlene Dietrich, working in 
Rome in the movie The Monte ( 
Story, was told that Zsa Zsa Gabor had 
opened in Las Vegas in a gown that al- 
legedly bared even more than Marlene’s 
own daring Las Vegas gown of two years 
before, Marlene purred: “Well, if it’s 
quantity they want and not quality...” 
Zsa Zsa purred back: “I alway 
great admirer of Marlene’s, but so was m) 
mother and so was my father.” 
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Famous American Artists Interpret “Togetherness” 
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Painting by L. Steckley 


Buying A Freezer 


If the salesman’s smart, he’ll tell her (a) how it will save her trips to the grocer, 
(b) how it'll save her husband money and (c) how it will keep the children fed 
better. For here, again, Togetherness inspires the buying decision. 


Li e 
The magazine of T 9 more than 4.79 McCalls 
The magazine of Togetherness in more than 4,750,000 homes... 1 AAC y 








SCIENCE 





Loft Bombing 


Problem: how to drop an atom bomb 
from treetop level—and live to file a re- 
port. The solution of this esoteric flying 
problem is a scientific version of the 
“toss-bombing” that was used in the 
Korean war, when pilots of fighter-bombers 
released their bombs with an upward flip 
of the plane so that the bomb was tossed 
into caves sheltering enemy troops. Both 
Air Force and Navy have been working 
to upgrade toss bombing into a way of 
dishing out atom bombs safely. Last week 
a little information about the new tech- 
nique was made public. 

On the Deck. Bombers that stay at 
high altitudes are in no danger from the 
atom bombs that they drop, but their 


it, he levels and steadies the plane’s flight 
and flicks a switch. LABS takes charge of 
the airplane; it pulls the plane up in a 
climb so steep that the pilot almost blacks 
out. When the angle is just right, LABS 
releases the atom bomb, which separates 
from the airplane and soars in a rising 
trajectory (see diagram). As soon as he is 
able. the pilot resumes control. 

How far or high the bomb can be 
tossed depends on many factors, some of 
which are secret. When flying very low, 
the airplane cannot use its top speed he- 
cause the bumpiness of low-level air would 
keep it from making a steady bombing 
run. But it flies pretty fast nevertheless. 
and if it is flying at 500 m.p.h. (733 ft. 
per second) when the bomb is released, 
the bomb starts its curve with the muzzle 


LOW ALTITUDE 


BOMBING SYSTEM 


Release bomb 


marksmanship is not accurate enough. 
Another disadvantage: high-flying bomb- 
ers show up conspicuously on the enemy’s 
radar screens, and can be attacked by mis- 
siles and interceptors. Flying ‘“‘on the 
deck” is better in many ways. Radars 
usually cannot see a low-flying fighter- 
bomber, and most missiles cannot attack 
it effectively. Its bombing can be made ex- 
tremely accurate, but if it uses any ordi- 
nary bombing system, such as dive-bomb- 
ing, it is apt to be vaporized by the 
fireball springing up under its tail. 
The best way to avoid this misad- 
venture is “loft-bombing,”” which uses the 
speed of the airplane to make the bomb 
behave like an artillery shell. The airplane 
is equipped with a “black box” of gyros 
and electronics named LABS (Low Alti- 
tude Bombing System), manufactured 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
The plane approaches the target flying 
as low as possible to keep below the 
enemy’s radar. The atom bomb under its 
belly has been set to explode in the 
desired manner, at a predetermined alti- 
tude, or after actually penetrating the 
ground, The LABS apparatus has been 
cranked full of information. and the pilot 
has been briefed to head for a landmark 
just short of the target. As he approaches 
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Time Diagram by V. Puglisi 


velocity of an 81-mm. mortar shell, whose 
range is two miles. 

Over the Shoulder. The main advantage 
of loft-bombing, however, is not the range 
of the bomb, but the time that it spends 
in the air while the airplane is making its 
getaway. This figure is secret too, but if 
air resistance is ignored. a bomb tossed 
upward at 750 ft. per second will rise for 
about 23 seconds and fall for about the 
same time. This will give the airplane 
46 seconds to turn itself upright and 
streak for safety before the bomb explodes. 

An even more spectacular type of loft- 
bombing is used when there is no good 
landmark to sight on near the target. In 
such cases, the pilot sets his LABS appara- 
tus for “over the shoulder” bombing. and 
pulls up into his climb when he is directly 
over the target. LABS does not release the 
bomb until the climbing curve has pro- 
gressed a little beyond the vertical. When 
the bomb leaves the airplane, it rises in 
an almost vertical trajectory. It is not 
quite vertical, however. To compensate 
for the horizontal distance that the air- 
plane covered after it passed over the 
target, the bomb falls slightly backward, 
toward the direction from which the air- 
plane came. When it explodes, the air- 
plane is well out o! danger. 


Nuclear Rocket? 


Tony Hillerman. news editor of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, was rifling through 
a stack of press handouts from Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory last week in the 
hope of finding something worth putting 
in the paper. One routine announcement 
noted that William F, Carlson of Bristol, 
Conn. had been hired for the new “N” 
Division, which. said the release, “is con- 
cerned with research and development of 
nuclear rocket propulsion.” 

This was indeed news. The Atomic 
Energy Commission had never announced 
that nuclear rockets were possible. News- 
man Hillerman checked and provoked an 
official statement. Yes, said the AEC, two 
of its laboratories. Los Alamos and Liver- 
more, are studying the “feasibility of nu- 
clear propulsion for rockets.” 

Power Problem. The AEC did not say 
how feasible nuclear rockets look. Most 
scientific judgments about them have been 
pessimistic. Rocket motors develop their 
thrust by burning fuel with an oxidizer 
and expelling the products of combustion 
at high speed through a tail pipe. The 
energy of combustion is necessary to 
make the gases move fast, but the mass 
(weight) of the gases is also necessary. 
No mass, no thrust. 

Nuclear fuel is a fine source of energy. 
one pound of U-235 producing as many 
calories as 1,500 tons of coal. A modest 
amount of U-235 could. so far as energy 
is concerned, propel a commodious space 
cruiser to the moon and back. But en- 
ergy is not enough. A uranium-burning 
rocket motor would have no products of 
combustion to shoot out of its tail pipe, 
and without some massive material to 
jettison, the motor would have no thrust. 

There are ways of getting around this 
failing of nuclear rockets. The most ob- 
vious is to take along a stock of material 
that can be gasified by the nuclear heat 
and shot out the tail at great speed. The 
trouble with this solution. of course. is 
that the weight of the material may make 
the nuclear rocket hardly more efficient 
than a chemically fueled one. In addition, 
a heavy shield must be carried to protect 
the crew from nuclear radiation. 

lonic Motor. More elaborate ways of 
using nuclear fuel in rockets have been 
dreamed up by the imaginative engineers 
who plan for space travel. One of their 
proposals is a nuclear reactor running a 
conventional electrical generator. The cur- 
rent from it ionizes atoms of some con- 
venient element and expels them from 
the tail pipe. An “ionic motor” of this 
sort can run, theoretically, almost forever 
on a cupful of uranium. 

Its thrust, however. would be compara- 
tively small. It might be fine for cruising 
around the far reaches of the solar system 
but it would not be strong enough to tear 
the spaceship out of the clutch of the 
earth’s gravitation. 

The AEC’s scientists are not, presum- 
ably. thinking about space flight. which 
envisions 2 human crew that must not be 
subjected to radiation. Missiles, which are 
“uninhabited.” should prove simpler to 
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PRICE $129.90 (suasecr To CHANGE wiTHour NoTICE) 


TRADEMARK 





tough, fleet game demands...the fastest lever action 
hunting rifle and target rifle accuracy 


Here’s the brand-new. ultra-fast 

lever action rifle that has every- 

thing! The all new Model 88 
rolls all the advantages of lever and bolt 
actions into one great rifle. There’s the 
speed and snap of a short-throw lever, the 
accuracy and tight breeching of a rotating 
bolt plus the smoothest contoured receiver 
for low scope mounting. All that. put 
together in the exclusive Winchester way. 
See the 88 soon and you'll choose it as a 


hunting partner for life. 


weighs less 

than 7 pounds 
New, tough. lightweight 
steel alloys and the shorter 


action made possible by 
the 308 Winchester car 


tridge, make the 88 one of 
the lightest and strongest 


hunting rifles ever made, 4 





The all new 88 gives you the smashing 
wallop of a modern high intensity cartridge 
in a rifle so light you're never worn out 
from carrying it 





first lever action rifle 
built with a one-piece stock 






Here's the best part. La nae Super accuracy ina rifle demands 

For only $12.90 down and a few the unchanging, zero-holding senna of 8 

dollars a month, this one-piece stock. Sight in your 88 and forget 

Winchester Model 88 is yours. about shifts in the center of impact. Shoot in 

See your dealer for details. any weather, you'll hit right where you hold, 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION — OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


front > 


locking 
bolt 


No other action — bolt, lever, slide or auto 

gives vougreateracecuracy thanthe three 
locking lugs on the head of the 88 bolt. 
These oversize lugs rotate and lock into 
the receiver right next to the cartridge. 





fast action—finger never 


leaves trigger = 


No other big game 
lever action rifle 
= right with it! Shoot aimed shots 


has a lever «tr 








as short a f 
¢ through 
f 30° less, 
is de 
tthe 





as fast as an automatic without power loss, 


NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 


propel by nuclear power. With no crew 
they will need no shield, and they can 
art on their journeys even more sud- 
ly than artillery shells. 
Knowledge of nuclear reactior 
creased enormously in the last few years. 
Possibly AEC’s scientists hope to develop 
an atomic explosive that exerts much of 








its force in one direction. as a “shaped 
charge’ 
pel a missile without destroying it. The 
chances are, however. that the AEC rock- 
eteers are using classified principles that 
laym 


does. Such a charge might pro- 
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cannot even guess about. 
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The Filled-Out Universe 


Like philatelists filling last empty 
space in a series of cherished st imps 


physicists have now found the sub- 











atomic particle that is needed to n 
universe neatly and electrical metri- 
cal. The Radiation Laborat vf the Uni- 
versity of California announced last week 
that a team of physicists (Drs. Bruce 
Cork. Glen Lambertson, Oreste Piccioni 
William Wenzel) has identified the anti- 
neutron, which differs from ordinary neu- 
trons in the opposite direction of its mag- 
netic field, 

Like the identification nearly a year 
ago of the anti-proton (Time. Oct. 31) 
the work was done with the Berkeley 





Bevatron, the world’s most powerful par- 
ticle accelerator, and a long train of auxil- 
iary apparatus. The Bevatron’s beam of 





6.2 billion-volt protons was shot into a 
beryllium target. Out of the target came 
a secondary beam of assorted atomic de- 
bris. The particles with a negative charge 
separated from the rest by the Bevatron’s 
strong magnetic field, were mostly mes- 
ons. Among them were a few anti-protons 
(negative protons) formed when the Bev- 
atron’s powerful projectiles smashed an 
atomic nucleus. 

Most of these anti-protons were “‘an- 
nihilated” (turned into energy ) when they 
hit an ordinary positive proton. But occa- 
sionally when an anti-proton passed close 
to an ordinary proton, it merely handed 
over its negative electric charge, The pro- 
ton, its positive charge neutralized by a 
negative one, became an ordinary, charge- 
less neutron. The anti-proton, f 






ing lost 


1 nothing 


its negative charge and received 
in return. also became a chargeless parti- 
cle, but it did not become a normal neu- 
tron. Since its basic 


changed by the loss of 


ti-ness not 





charge, it be 





reversed 





an inti-neutron 
netic field. If an anti-neutron hits a 
neutron, both turn into energy. 

All this action was predicted by theory. 
The Berkeley scientists, by carefully 
screening out of the beam all anti-protons 
‘ at it ill 
happens. The surviving mesons. neutrons 





ind gamma rays proved t 


and anti-neutrons were allowed to pass 
into a counting device which measures 
flashes of energy released by each enter- 
ing rticle. The ordinary neutrons gave 
flashes 

il flashes 

© times as strong (2 billion volts) could 
be only the result of the muti 








s. The mesons xg: 





about twice as strong. Occasior 





al annihila- 
tion of a neutron and an anti-neutron, 
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SOFT COLLAR ON 


VAN HEUSEN CENTURY SHIRTS 
WON’T WRINKLE 
... EVER! 


SHIRT ABOVE: V. H. CENTURY 100 (ALSO IN 4 OTHER COLLAR STYLES); SHIRTMATE TIE, $1.50 


WHITE, $3.95, SUPERFINE WHITE, $5.00, COLORS, $3.95, OXFORD BUTTON-DOWN, $5.00 
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Pictured in front of the new Westinghouse Research DR. J. A. HUTCHESON 


Laboratories are these key men: Westinghouse vice president 
| in charge of engineering 


DR. CLARENCE ZENER 
He discovered how to develop new alloys by 
mothematics rother than by aimless trial-and-error. 


: WESTINGHOUSE OPENS 
| —A MAMMOTH NEW 


Company investing $103 million in research and development this year; 
employs 6,000 scientists, engineers and technicians 


The greatest decade in research and engineering prog- 
ress in the history of Westinghouse comes to a climax 
this month with the dedication of new Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories, just outside Pittsburgh. This 
huge research center is the largest and most complete- 
ly equipped of the 200 laboratories that Westinghouse 
operates. 

Here several hundred of the country’s top scientists 
and engineers are conducting a broad search for knowl- 


edge. Some are engaged in fundamental research; 
others in developing such practical things as a new 
concept in refrigeration, a light source that needs no 
fixtures, and superstrong metals to meet the needs of 
the atomic age. 

But this is just part of the new story of research at 
Westinghouse, where 6,000 people are making new 
discoveries or improving many of the things you use. 
The company has just opened or soon will open: 








~ P| one 
DR. DANIEL ALPERT DR. C. R. HANNA DR. AARON WEXLER 
“Expert on absolutely nothing” —because he has Inventor of tank gun turret stabilizers and One of the nation's leading scientists 
created the world's most nearly perfect vacuum. world-renowned expert on gyroscopic controls. in the field of low temperatures. 


ITS 20071 LABORATORY 
RESEARCH CENTER 


At Waltz Mills, Pa., the first test reactor for nuclear 
materials ever owned by a private company. 


At South Philadelphia, a research and development 
laboratory for steam turbines and gas turbines. 


At Kansas City, a huge research and development 
laboratory for new types of jet engines. 


At Baltimore, new manufacturing, engineering, and 
laboratory facilities for military electronics operations. 


At Sharon, Pa., new test facilities for transformers, 
including an “‘echo-less’’ laboratory. 


At Youngwood, Pa., and Blairsville, Pa., plants for the 
development of new semi-conductors and metals. 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE 
where BIG things are happening in RESEARCH 

















‘lias: 


Your Patronage 
is Solicited 


©* ov gentlemen of 


quality who appreciate a Very Cood 
Thing will take pleasure from our 
AGED, noble Scotches: 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare, and 12-year- 
old Martin's De Luxe. Repair to 
your city of country club, publick 
taverne, of spirit shop and seck them 
forthwith. There are NONE better. 


OR 


— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N.Y., importers thereof 
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Scotch 
Whiskies 

* 20 years old 
86.8 proof 


12 years old 
86.8 
proof 
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MUSIC 





Murder in the Cathedral 


In Venice one night last 


week, 3,000 
special guests—among them 130 music 
critics, dozens of big 1€ musicians 





counts and Cabinet ministers—followed 
purple-robed Cardinal Roncalli 
of Venice, into the Byzantine 
St. Mark for one of the 


in its 1,00 


Patriarch 
basilica of 
Strangest events 

Outside, thou- 
gathered around loud- 
hear Igor Stravinsky's latest 
work. Many thought it was a sort of mu- 
sical murder in the cathedral. 








-year history. 


sands more 


speakers 


were 





Under a governmental austerity ruling 
that cut back their budget 30°/. officials 
of Venice’s famed International Festival 


Music had canceled the 
operatic premiéres of earlier 
Stravinsky's own 1951 Rake’s 
Britten's 1os4 Turn of the 
Prokofiev's 1953 Flaming Angel) 
pinned ill their i and a large part of 
their remaining budget on the world pre- 
miére of Stravinsky's Canticum Sacrum 
1d Honorem Sancti Marci Nominis ( Can- 
ticle to Honor the Name of St. Mark), 

years ago Stravinsky, who has 
written a Pater Noster, a Credo, an Ave 
Maria and a Mass 
cepted a commission to compose Passion 
music for Venice’s patron 
rumored fee of $12,000. (A member of 
the Russian Orthodox faith. Stravinsky is 
very religious, but rarely goes to church 
in Los Angeles, where he lives, because 
“the singing is something terrible.” ) After 
struggling with the he turned 
with a Passion but with his Can- 
cum—and it took a mere 
perform. When officials 
plied that he could have 


of Contemporary 
presligious 
years (é.g 
Progres 


Crew 


T wo 
enthusiastically ac- 


saint—at a 





assignment 
up not 


/ 


17 minutes to 
protested he re- 
it longer 
would have been no better. If they 
wanted music, play it again. And 
that is just the way it happened, 

The cathedral as tense with 
expectation when the 


made 
but it 
more 


audience w 
ging (74) compos 
er himselt looking 
like an animated Gothic gargoyle. 


something 
He con- 


appeared, 





duc 


ted with clenched fists and wooden 
fury (“He loves to conduct,” whispered 
one listener, “but he can’t”) while flash- 
bulbs stabbed the darkness and lit up the 
cathedral’s golden treasures. 

The music was an intricate work in five 
movements, the last a musical 
of the first, the fourth the reverse of the 
- Most listenable was No. 2, an aria 
on the Song of Songs, which British Tenor 
Richard Lewis made sweet and plaintive 
is an Urdu love song, each syllable quiv- 
through half a dozen notes. Else- 
the 7o-voice chorus surged in pow- 


inversior 


second 





ering 
where 
erful chant, defeating the squeaking, thud- 
ding, 50- orchestra. When it was 
over, Stravinsky bowed to the 
in the thundering silence and bounced off. 
Said one festival official: “In a cathedral 
the audience cannot applaud, but at least 
they cannot boo, either.’ 

Half an hour later, with the 


nece 
orchestra 


cathedral 


more brightly lit for the sake of photog 
raphers, Stravinsky led the work again 
but most of the audience was left with 


question as before: What does 
The critics were no help, utter- 
ing such “strange disorienta- 
tion,” “my stifying decadence exasper 
ating.” But loyal Stravinsky 
stood in awe of the old man’s 
Later 


the same 
it mean? 
phrases as 


disciples 
creative 


energy. as the composer was wolf 


ing down a hearty Italian meal at a café 
somebody asked him why he wrote in the 
twelve-tone system. “Who says _ it’s 


twelve-tone?” Stravinsky snapped. “In a 
years people will not care whether it's 


other number. 





rev 
twelve, 16, or 24. or any 
They will understand.” 


The Manager 

For a quarter-century Arthur 
has been the most powerful figure on the 
American musical scene. He headed the 
nation’s largest artist-booking agen 
Artists Management 
artists 


Judson 






cy now 
Columbia which re 


lentlessly deployed its cross the 
map ol the U.S. At the same 


New 


musical 
time, Judson was manager of the 


Conpuc TOR STRAVINSKY IN ST. Mark's 


At least nobc 


dy o 
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These nimble-fingered girls in a Western Electric factory are wiring one 
of many complex units behind your telephone that help make your long 
distance service faster than ever 


How your voice 
gets there... faster! 


Perhaps you're familiar with color. tele- 
phones, light-up dial te lephones and similar 
conveniences. Western Electric makes them 


so you may have more satisfactory service. 





Well, here's something we produce you've 
probably never seen before. It's switching equipment that 
makes your telephone service more convenient because tele- 
phone calls go through faster 

This equipment enables a growing number of operators to 
dial direct to any one of millions of t lephones from coast to 
Already 


and In many places Bell telephone users them 


coast over 60% of long distance calls are handled 
this way 
The vast amount 


All of it 


is built, installed and thoroughly tested by Western Electric 


selves can dial long distance calls direct 


ot equipment needed is being added to constantly, 


before it goes into your service 


All along the line Western Electric has a hand in making 
your Bell telephone service better, more convenient, more 


satisfactory and that means greater value for you 





FF 


Wesiesi sk 


MANUFACTURING ANC SUPPLY 


Here you see a final check being made of dial swit. hing 


equipment in a central office, Western Electric makes and 


installs this equipment for your Bell tek phone cc mpany 


These Long Distance operators simply push a few 
to make calls direct to tek phones in distant cities 
help from operators along the wav. Fast? —; 
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Mt. Chocorua, White Mountain 


National Forest, New Hampshire. 





America’s National Forests—where every man’s a king 


Back in the Middle Ages, the word forest designated an area 
set aside for the pleasure and profit of the king. And as late 
as 1776 in New Hampshire's White Mountains, the tallest 
and straightest trees were marked with the King’s Arrow 


and reserved for masts in His Majesty's roval navy. 


Today, many of these same New Hampshire woodlands are 
reserved for you as part of the National Forest system, They 
offer scenic drives through famous notches, skiing on the 
slopes of New England's highest mountain, swimming, fish- 
ing and almost everything else that goes into a memorable 


outdoor vacation, 


White Mountain National Forest is typical of 149 National 
Forests located in 38 states and two territories. These forests 


total over 180,000,000 acres — an area larger than Texas. 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. The oldest 
national forest conservation group, the AFA is devoted to the advancement of 
conservation and the fuller use of our forest land to provide more wood 
water, wildlife and recreation for all. The Association was instrumental in the 
creation of the Forest Service in the U.S Department of Agriculture and has 


made many other important contributions to the cause of good forestry. 


Owned by the people of the United States, they are dedi- 


cated to the wise use of timber, grass, wildlife, soil and water. 


Why not visit one of these great reservations? You can drive 
through some of the country’s most exciting scenery ... you 
can drop vour line in a placid mountain pool or pitch your 
camp overlooking picturesque lakes that make you forget 


the tensions of twentieth century life. 


And if, when you look around, you draw a deep breath and 


feel like a king — why not? In a very real sense, you are. 


FREE Tour Information — BReag 


If vou would like to visit anv of the National Forests, or drive 
anywhere in the U. S. A., let us help plan your trip. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. ¥ also ask for our colorful National Parks map. 





York Philharmonic-Symphony | Society, 
with the deciding voice in the selection 
of conductors and soloists. For most of 
his 34-year tenure, controversy flickered 
over whether Judson should properly 
carry on both jobs. Last week the contro- 
versy came to an end when Judson, 75, 
resigned his post with the New York 
Philharmonic. Judson’s resignation pointed 
up the fact that the oldest orchestra in 
the U.S. had fallen on evil days. 

To all but the most casual concertgoers, 
the Philharmonic has sounded ragged for 
the past two years, and the impression 
grew that nobody seemed to care. Conduc- 
tor Dimitri Mitropoulos, 60, a man of 
great good will and enormous gifts, toler- 
ated sloppy playing—possibly demoralized 





Wolter Daran 
Music MERCHANT JUDSON 


Suspicion played a discordant note. 
because the Philharmonic’s board often 
failed to support him in performing mod- 
ern music, the kind he likes best. The or- 
chestra members, working too hard and 
denied a hand in policy-making, felt like 
underpaid hired help. And Manager Jud- 
son could not escape his share of the 
blame. Throughout his remarkable career, 
Judson had treated music as a business, 
usually with brilliant results, but his 
artist-clients came to fear his power. 

Rival Orchestras. Soon after the turn of 
the century, Dayton-born Arthur Judson 
became a violinist and teacher. A hand- 
some, strongly built fellow with a reso- 
nant voice, he was soon speaking of music 
as another merchant might of hardware, 
and selling it as enthusiastically. In 
1915 he became manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, then founded his own 
concert agency. Gradually he added to his 
domain: in 1922 he became business man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic, and 
in 1927 he became a co-founder of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, gleefully 
predicting an immense shortage of artists 
as radio grew. 

Few artists could ignore a manager who 
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includes the first regularly scheduled 








Reliability 


More And More Americans Fly Air France 


A world leader flying the most modern planes on clockwork 
flight schedules. Europe’s first airline in equipment, in pas- 
senger and cargo miles flown, and choice of world-wide des- 
tinations. First, too, in the judgment of more and more 
Americans! Daily non-stop flights from New York offering 
every accommodation to Paris and to Mexico. Regular serv- 
ice from Boston, Chicago, Montreal. The utmost in luxury, 
a famed cuisine aboard giant Super “G” Constellations. You 
pay no more! 


THE AIR FRANCE STORY 





transatlantic sleeper service in 
land-type planes. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


WITH 177,740 UNDUPLICATED ROUTE MILES TO 236 CITIES IN 73 COUNTRIES 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR AIR FRANCE + New York + Atlanta + Boston 
Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas « Detroit + Los Angeles + Miami + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
San Francisco « Washington, D. C. + Mexico City + Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver + Havana 
Puerto Rico « Fort de France + Pointe a Pitre + Panama + Caracas + Bogota 
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Why white collar people 
should read this 





... because your company will pay you more for 


your abilities—if you prepare for the job ahead 


Never in business history did Man- 
agement want you so urgently. Never 
has it been so willing to pay you 
more—if you're prepared for the job. 

This means you must be able to 
communicate with clarity, to trans- 
mit your enthusiasm to others, to get 
people to work in harmony. 

You have these capabilities right 
now. The role of the Dale Carnegie 
Course is to show you how to put 
them to use. 

Guided by skilled instructors, you 
begin to speak effectively in lively 
evening sessions, build up faith in 


DALE 


DALE CARNEGIE 


COURSES 


500,000 men and women have profited from 
Dale Carnegie training during the past 44 years 


yourself for the opportunities ahead. 

The richest rewards of business 
and social life can be yours sooner 
than you think. Call the Dale Carne- 
gie Sponsor in your city for informa- 
tion and literature —or write to the 
address below. 


oe eG e 6 


10 WAYS this course benefits you 
Develop self-confidence * Prepare for lead- 
ership * Think on your feet * Control 
anxieties © Uncover your hidden abilities ¢ 
Speak effectively * Win more friends * Work 
in harmony with people * Communicate 
your ideas clearly ¢ Improve your memory 


CARNEGIE 


Dept. T-4 
15 W. 46th ST., NEW YORK 36 





had such inviting connections. The con- 
tracts that piled up in his combine’s safes 
bore the signatures of such eminent names 
as Menuhin, Heifetz, Elman, Horowitz, 
Pons, Gigli. Eventually, his ever-spreading 
ventures were bitterly opposed by such 
musicians as Leopold Stokowski, who re- 
portedly maneuvered Judson’s resignation 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1934, 
ind by the U.S. Government itself, which 
won an antitrust suit against Columbia 
Artists and an affiliate last year. 

As co-manager of the New York Phil- 
harmonic (since 1946 with Bruno Zirato 
once Enrico Caruso’s secretary), Judson 
saw the orchestra through its greatest 
days, when Arturo Toscanini was principal 
conductor (1927-36). and made virtuoso 
conductors into star attractions, e.g., Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, Erich Kleiber, Bruno 
Walter. Operating on Judson’s  well- 
developed business instincts, the Philhar- 
monic swallowed up rival orchestras (in- 
cluding the old New York Symphony). 

In the Spotlight. In his long career 
Judson survived many attacks. But last 
spring New York Times Music Critic 
Howard Taubman let fly with a full-page 
inalysis of the orchestra’s troubles, some 
of which he traced directly to Judson and 
Zirato, e.g., an unprovable but wide- 
spread suspicion that the managers were 
hiring more Columbia artists than they 
should for appearances with the orchestra. 
The article simply played the spotlight on 
a series of old complaints, and Judson 
would no doubt have survived again, 
But he was 75, and so it seemed a good 
time for him to retire. 

Musical Director Mitropoulos 
seemed to be getting tired of the Phil- 
harmonic feuds, recently told a Vienna 
newspaper that this will be his last season 
with the orchestra. He added: “If I were 
in Judson’s position, I would have re- 
signed a long time ago, to take a rest after 
such glorious activity. It takes a great 
character to resign in time.” 





also 


Pop Records 

Until 14 months ago, Johnny Mathis 
was best known as an athlete: he could 
high-jump 6 ft. 54 in., only 2 3/4 in. short 
of the Olympic record (world’s record: 
7 ft. 5/8 in.). Then the San Francisco 
State College sophomore started to sing in 
San Francisco nightclubs during his spare 
time. A record executive heard him. and 
now the talented young (29) Negro is the 
star of his own LP called Johnny Mathis 
(Columbia). As a singer his virtues are 
many, for he can warble a lyrical tune 
with husky tenderness and a fine sense of 
phrasing. light into a torchy tune with a 
dramatic sense of rhythm, or blend neatly 
with his cool jazz background, all with 
equal ease. In each style he has a distinc- 
tive little trick of rushing words here and 
there in a manner that once would have 
been called corny, but according to to- 
day’s tastes, is passable. With Columbia’s 
help. Singer Mathis may well leap into 
the lead in setting a new style. 

Other pop records: 

The Ballad of James Dean (Dylan 
Todd; RCA Victor). A hammy elegy to 
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THIS IS JACK DANIEL’S COUNTRY... 


where the leisurely life has never given way to the 






“CHARCOAL 
restless tensions of today’s hurried world... where \ 


one small distillery patiently produces a rare 
“Charcoal Mellowed” whiskey with stubborn 
Tennessee pride and the ambition to make it the 


MELLOWED” 


best whiskey in the world. Whether Jack Daniel's BY 
is the best rests with your own taste. One thing is ) 
er . D 

sure. Because only Jack Daniel’s is “Charcoal , 
Mellowed,” drop by drop, before aging .. . no : ‘ 
other whiskey has its distinctively smooth TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

; | ’ 9 Distilled and Bottled by JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
flavor. What does your taste think? LYNCHBURG (Pop. 399), TENN. 
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when in EUROPE 


fly TZ 
most AMERICANS do 


Whether you take the 
handsome ELIZABETHAN or 
the famous luxurious 
propjet* VISCOUNT-—for the 
smoothest, most comfortable 
ride in all the air—you’'ll like 
BEA’s courteous, efficient 
service. You'll like the 
convenience of BEA’s wide, 
wide range of operations, 
linking every major European 
City. Plan to fly BEA in 
Europe. You'll be glad you did. 


*(turbo-prop) 
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Europe's largest VISCOURT fleet 
EAN AIRWAYS 


General Sales Agents in U.S.A., Canada, 
Central and South America; British 
Overseas Airwaya Corporation 





50% Dacron’, 50% Egyptian cotton 
fectures this GALECLOTH raincoat. Dura- 
ble woter repellency, wrinkle resistant, 
lightweight ond washable, $24.75 


.--Frain, sun, cold 


Alligator 


the coat you'll live in 





There’s an unmistakable elegance in 
every Alligator coat, from luxurious 
all-weather outercoats to feather-light 


rainwear. Choose from many 


fabrics, styles, colors . . . water 
repellent or waterproof... great 


values from $950 to $4975 


At Better Stores 
Everywhere E «ea 


The Alligator Company « St. Louis « New York + Chicago + Los Angeles 























the late young film actor (‘'Farewell, O 
Prince of Players . . .”) replete with fu- 
nereal fanfare and theatrical allusion. The 
song seems to have caused a brain flash in 
Victor's repertory department, which has 
dished out three more records about popu- 


| lar personalities. Murlon Doesn't Love Me 


inymore (Beverly Collins) is a ballad 
about a teen-ager who has received no an- 
swer to her latest mash note to “Marlon 
darlin and is considering resigning trom 
her fan club, My Boy Elvis ( Janis Mar- 


| tin) is a real rock ‘n’ roller (“Jump 


wiggle and shake. go-go-go!"), while on 
The Elvis Blues a fellow (Otto Bash) 
complains he lost his girl to the Presley 
charm. 

Brubeck Plays Brubeck (Columbia) 
Top Jazz Pianist Brubeck plays nine 
original compositions, tunes that possess 
charmingly childlike qualities but that are 
full-grown in their harmonic adventurous 
ness. Thev have the idded = attraction 
of inspiring Composer Brubeck to pretty 
Nights of improvising fancy. 

A Heart Without a Sweetheart ( Gale 
Storm: Dot). Songstress Storm's sweet- 
heartless heart is like a “ship without a 
harbor. or a bird without a wing is she 
croons in duet with herself while a Salva 
tion Army trumpet bleats behind her. 

The Hi-Lo's, | Presume (Starlite LI). 
The most remarkable vocal group in the 
business, running the gamut from rich- 
hued harmonies of velvety texture (as in 
Speak Low) to barely controlled hysteris 
(in Button Up Your Overcoat). Its all 
great fun. 

Just One of Those Things (Sammy 
Davis Jr.; Decea). In a day when many 
folks are uncertain of their identity, Sing- 
er Davis seems sure of his: Frank Sinatra. 
This is a fair sample in Frankie's tough 
dry (“yeah!”) style. would sound better 
if Sammy had Frankie’s pretty voice. 
Nevertheless. the wild, finger-snapping fi- 
nale takes the listener for a real ride. 

Le Rififi (Larry Adler; Capitol). Top 
Harmonica Player Adler, still based on the 
continent after his brush with politics 
(Time, June 5 
to be more spectacular than it ever was. 
The tune is the one he played on the 
soundtrack of the current French film of 
the same name. 

Little Man in Chinatown (Jim Lowe; 
Dot). The tempo is high. the ricks are 

] haggy Pekin 


ticking and the song is a sh 


1930}, shows his technique 





ese. The teaser In case vou wonder 
what this story is. here it is, here it 
here it is.” 


Tonight You Belong to Me (Liberty). 
\ couple of breathy young voices identi- 
fied simply as “Patience and Prudence 
1 pig-tailed bounce to a tune 
that needed something of the kind to get 
it off the playroom tloor. 

Very, Very Villegas (Columbia). Ar 
gentine Concert Pianist Enrique Villegas 
whose gears shifted to jazz long time 


ire apply! 





ago when he first heard Duke Ellington 
ripples through some fine old tunes in 4 
style that should put his listeners in high. 
Into his giggly musical hopper Piunis 
Villegas topples everything from burlesque 
to Bartok, turns out some unique | 
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AMERICA 


DAY AND NIGH] 
OFFICE 


With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 


than 200,000 stockholders. 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 








1 Powell 
Street, San Francisco — for years 
the Day and Night Branch of 
the world’s 


A famous address 


Bank of America 
number one bank. 

Throughout California you will 
find this bank —580 branches in 
350 communities — meeting every 


local banking need. This unique 
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Where the cable car turns — No. 1 Powell Street, San Francisco — Day and Night Branch of Bank of America 


the bank that knows California 


statewide bank serves the out-of 
state businessman by providing 
him with industrial information... 
sales and market data...collection 
and credit information 

All reasons why you should mak« 
this bank your number one choice 
in the West. Your letter will receive 


our prompt attention. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAYS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT 


NSURANCE COePORAr 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


You're the operator of a Midwestern truck line and you've 


just had a bright idea. 


Along with many other truckers, you’ve long dreamed of 
a practical way to put life in the dead axle of your tandem 
tractors. You use these big haulers primarily to meet ton- 
axle load limits and purchase them with one axle dead 
to save the high cost of a dual differential. But if you could 
turn the trick with an inexpensive auxiliary drive, you'd 


be miles ahead in added traction and equalized tire wear. 


Others tried chain and sprocket sets. But they were rather 
costly and could not withstand the wear at normal truck 


cruising speeds. Even when used only intermittently, 





they had to be replac ed too often to be prac tical. 


Your idea is to use V-belts. Working with a well-knowr 
pulley supplier, you devise a limited take-up drive using 
a special idler and pulleys. But again service is too short 
Ordinary V-belts quickly stretch or wear out under the 
speed, shock, weather and road conditions. At this point 
you turn to the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man - 
for help. 


After careful study. the G.T. M. spec ifies HY-T V-Belts— 
sinewed with Triple-Tempered (3-T) Cord—for the job 


Close to 70,000 miles are ged by the first set of these 





super-belts and your idea becomes fact. 


New Tricks 


Other facts: You find the G.T. M. is the best man to consult 
on any industrial rubber problem, And he’s always avail 
able through your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor 
can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat 


and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplic 


him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods" or ‘Rubber 
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At home or abroad. VAT 69 is the 
one Scotch that stands out. 
Here. all the good things of Scotch are 





at their very best—the soft. mellow 


quality. the velvet-smooth flavour. 


Compliment your taste with VAT 69, 
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How to Integrate 

While unmarked police cars stood in- 
conspicuously by, more than 2.000 Negro 
students filed into 54 previously segre- 
gated elementary and secondary schools 
in Louisville, Ky. last week. They were 
received without protest or excitement. 
“The Negro and white youngsters sat 
down together and started studying to- 
gether, and that was that,” said one 
school official. 

Louisville's quict achievement in inte- 
gration drew admiring comment from edi- 
torial writers the country over and from 
President Eisenhower at his weekly press 
conference. Said the President, of Louis- 
ville School Superintendent Omer Car- 
michael, 63: “| He| must be a very wise 
man. . . He pursued the policy that I be- 
lieve will finally bring success in this.” 

Climate of Opinion. Louisville's Car- 
michael has been preparing for integration 
almost from the day he took the superin- 
tendent’s job in 1945. “We really started 
getting ready for it then.” he says, “be- 
cause integration is more than simply 
mixing two races in a classroom. It is the 
creation of good human relations through- 
out the community.” A native of Ala- 
bama (and a cousin of Dr. Oliver C. Car- 
michael, president of the University of 
Alabama, where the Autherine Lucy riots 
occurred ), Superintendent Carmichael had 
climbed — steadily but unspectacularly 
through Southern public-school ranks, ar- 
rived at Louisville convinced that segre- 
gation would soon be on the way out. To 
create the “climate of public opinion” 
for integration, he appointed joint Ne- 
gro and white teachers’ committees. held 
meetings of Negro and white principals. 
When the Supreme Court gave its de- 
cision in May 1954, he promptly an- 
nounced he would “carry it out without 
undue delay or effort at subterfuge.” 

After setting the current school year as 
the date for full integration, Superintend- 
ent Carmichael that year launched with 
his staff into a public-speaking campaign 
to explain what he was doing to P.T.A. 
and civic groups, veterans’ organizations 
and church bodies. To take some of the 
sting out of integration, he told parents 
that they could choose whatever school 
they wanted their children to attend, pro- 
vided it could accommodate them. 

Right Relationship. His campaign was 
immensely aided by the fact that the city 
was desegregating generally, Branch li- 
braries. the General Hospital, city-owned 
parks and swimming pools were being 
thrown open to Negroes. “The school- 
community relationship has been right,” 
he says. “A lot of people still prefer segre- 
gation. But the Supreme Court has ruled, 
and the people realize that the law has to 
be lived up to.” The best measure of 
Louisville's success is the fact that 75% of 
the city’s 44.697 schoolchildren were in- 
tegrated last week (with the remainder 
segregated only by residential area). 

Although Superintendent Carmichael 
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recognizes that opposition to integration 
may still crop up in Louisville, he and 
ike-minded Southern educators received 
substantial encouragement last week from 
the St. Louis board of education. which 
completed integration a year ago. The 
board noted that from the outset the re- 
ception of Negro students had been “as 
satisfactory in schools in which they con- 
stitute less than 1°) of the population as 
in schools where they constitute more 
than 307.” Moreover, said the board, 


anticipated opposition to integration had 





Louisville Courier-Journal 
LovuisvILLe’s CARMICHAEL 


Mixing starts outside of school. 


never developed: “Seldom if ever has 
there been a project on which the key 
civic and religious organizations and so- 
cial agencies have cooperated more unan- 
imously than on this.” 





Nonviolent Resistance 

The noisiest’ spot along the gradually 
integrating border of the Deep South last 
week was the little (pop. 2,200) coal- 
mining and farming community of Clay, 
Ky. There white students continued to 
boycott the Clay school while National 
Guardsmen and state troopers escorted 
three frightened Negro children into the 
nearly deserted school building each 
morning. 

The dispute started when Mrs. Louise 
Gordon presented her two children (they 
were later joined by a neighboring child) 
for admission in the Clay school rather 
than in the all-Negro Rosenwald School in 
nearby Providence. Turned away by force. 
they returned under escort after National 
Guard Adjutant General J.J.B. Williams 
arrived in town with soo troops. Despite 
an opinion by State Attorney General 
J. M. Ferguson that Mrs. Gordon had en- 
rolled her children in the school prema- 
turely and illegally, and a demand from 





Mayor Herman Z, Clark that the troops 
withdraw, General Williams announced his 
intention to remain as long as necessary 
to maintain order. Replied Mayor Clark: 
“We're having all the people in town sign 
a petition asking all the teachers to stay 
out of school until the Negroes get out. 
We're gonna take a tip from Nehru and 
those Indians; we're gonna practice non- 
violent resistance. Of course. we wouldn't 
want them over here, but we can learn 
from them.” 

As the troubled school week came to a 
close, 15 of the Clay school’s 18 teach- 
ers returned to work, and the Webster 
County board of education attempted to 
give legal sanction to its stand by for- 
mally voting not to accept Negro children 
from the Providence Rosenwald School. 
The next move was up to Governor A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler. If he orders the 
guard removed, Mrs. Gordon, whose case 
is buttressed by neither a county board 
order nor a court order, will probably have 
to send her children to the Rosenwald 
School for another year while Clay be- 
latedly works on a plan for integration. 


International Language 

What keeps most “universal” languages 
from becoming universally popular is 
their tongue-twisting pronunciation, Al- 
most anybody can learn to read or write 
them. Working on this principle. a 51- 
year-old Dutch journalist named Karel 
J. A. Janson has devised a simplified writ- 
ten language called Picto which can be 
mastered, he says, by even a slow student 
in four weeks. It looks like nothing so 
much as the tablecloth doodlings of a 
restive banquet audience. 

Journalist’ Janson conceived Picto in 
1938 but did not put it on public display 
until last fall, when it proved a hit at an 
inventors’ exposition in Amsterdam. Since 
then, he has published a complete Picto 
course in his native Dutch (he pians 
courses in other languages) and has put 
100 students through a first Picto corre 
spondence course. Last week the first 
Dutch-Picto dictionary (2,000 Dutch 
words ) was at the printer's in Amsterdam. 

Picto’s vocabulary consists of some 300 
signs or drawings and twelve symbols 
which in combination do the work of 
roughly 10,000 words in an ordinary lan- 
guage. Proper names and certain technical 
words which have no Picto equivalent are 
spelled out as in the original. In the inter- 
est of simplicity. Picto has no articles. 
makes no distinction between adjectives 
and adverbs. Its word order goes: sub- 
ject, verb, direct object. indirect object. 
Janson started with the personal pro- 
nouns—I, you, he und she—which he des- 


ignated I. I. I. Ht . and which re- 


tain the same form when they shift from 
subject to object. Plurals are indicated 


. ‘ — ry 
with the figure 2. Thus I 2 we or us; I 


2 2 
you (plural); Il they or them; Q 


2 ‘ , 
trees; = houses. Verbs, which keep the 


same form for all persons, are preceded 
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Are you glad your husband’s 
an engineer ? 


If he’s happy in his work, of course 
you are. But if the routine of a dull 
job seems to have killed his zest for 
life, here’s a suggestion. 

Engineers and scientists of all types 
find Boeing a stimulating place to 
work. Aides and draftsmen handle 
routine jobs, freeing men like your 
husband for creative assignments in 
the exciting, limitless world of jet-age 
flight. In addition, your husband, as 
a Boeing engineer, would take immense 
pride in his contribution toward the 
success of such vital projects as the 
Boeing B-52, pictured on the oppo- 
site page. 

And you'd both find family life re- 
warding in any one of the three modern, 
progressive communities where Boeing 
is located. Each offers attractive hous- 
ing, good schools, convenient shopping 
centers, and recreational facilities for 
the whole family. There's job security, 
too, at Boeing. And a liberal retire- 
ment plan. 
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Boeing is growing so fast there are 
always opportunities ahead. They could 
be your opportunities, for Boeing pro- 
motes from within. Regular merit re- 
views assure the kind of prompt 
personal recognition and advancement 
that keeps a man’s enthusiasm alive! 

Why not suggest to your husband 
that he send in the coupon today? 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


JOHN C. SANDERS, Staff Engineer —Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-03, Seattle 24, Wash. 


F. B. WALLACE, Staff Engineer—Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-03, Wichita, Kansas 


A. J. BERRYMAN, Manager — Administration 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-03, Melbourne, Florida 


Mail this coupon to the address above from 
which you desire further information about 
the advantages of a career with Boeing. 


Nome — 
School(s) Year(s) Degree(s) 
Address — 

City Zone Stote 


Oe eee ee ee | 


Telephone Number 


BSOLMN G&G 


Aviation leadership since 1916 








by a single line when active, a double line 
when passive. Thus 1<B is to see, 1! <> 
to be seen. A dot before the verb line 
indicates the past tense, a dot behind 
the line the future. Some other common 


D: behind, ro) man, Q woman, 
— 
(II) red, —& blue, or coat, & and, 


1+ to have, | <= to speak or to say, 


Pictos: 


=> about, A to go or to walk, # 


4 
good, #*# better,  ## best, KK 
beautiful. A simple Picto sentence: 


HA 9 Qt & 1m — 6 (She 


walks under the trees and speaks to a 
man). 

When it comes to more sophisticated 
Picto sentiments, thé bracket is indis- 


pensable. [ | makes the substantive of 


a verb. 1@ to love; [9] love. { } 


means to symbolize. Thus it can be used 


in conjunction with p (flag) to mean 


nation, {P}., or in conjunction with d 


(the smallest element of a whole) to mean 
citizen, q {P} . Picto’s vocabulary is kept 


as small as it is by the adroit combination 
of ideas. Thus, a garage is rendered in Pic- 
to as a house for autos, a restaurant as a 
house for eating, a movie theater as a house 
for film. Thus equipped, Picto can indulge 


in compound and complex sentences: 


o-- - @x [1]? aA, ~ ox $? 


ln 2) &% A = {Oo} sie f + (Dur- 


ing the bloody impacts in A. yesterday 
many people were wounded and a dance 
hall was set on fire.) 

What practical purpose will Picto serve? 
It might be of help, says sobersided In- 
ventor Janson, to the unilingual business- 
man, who could sit down and address his 


| foreign client thus: 





[7 oT. 

[?i~ 9 T+ se 2's 
aix¢ ))> & |? WX O's [+]? 
e{}s[?—[, [treo 


[| 0 a> wo, 


[*= fers] 


may. 
A) 


(Translation: Dear Sir, We thank you 
for vour letter of the 2nd inst. and we 
shall be pleased to submit to you some 
samples of our stock. We are sending 
them to you by express mail. Yours faith- 
fully, Joe Smith.) 
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Strategic Air Command ground crewman directs Boeing B-52 
bomber into flight-line position at Castle Air Force Base, California, 





























B-52 tail towers nearly five stories above ground. Rear 
tip of fuselage contains armament and fire controls, 


Two of the eight J57 jet engines that power the 
B-52. Suspended in pairs, the engines deliver more 
than 10,000 pounds of thrust each, 


America's jet bomber 
wings go global with B-52s 


The nation’s defense program is taking giant strides for- 
ward as wings of the Strategic Air Command continue 
the transition to Boeing B-52 Stratofortresses. 

First SAC unit to complete the switch to interconti- 
nental B-52s was the 93rd Heavy Bomb Wing, at Castle 
Air Force Base, California, where the pictures on this 
page were taken. Another unit — the 42nd Heavy Bomb 
Wing at Loring Air Force Base, Maine — is now being 
equipped with B-52s. 

Along with Boeing B-47 medium jet bombers, the B-52 
heavy jet bombers are kept in combat readiness day and 
night by dedicated Strategic Air Command crews. To- 
gether they constitute the most potent deterrent against 
aggression now in existence. 
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Side view of intercontinental B-52. This fleet, swept-wing giant is capable of speeds beyond 650 miles an hour, and altitudes above 10 miles, 
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Christianity & Myth 

In the ancient German town of Mar- 
burg, in a hillside villa overlooking the 
lazy River Lahn, lives a storm center 
of European Protestantism, Rudolf Karl 
Bultmann, 72, napping in his book- 
crammed study or limping through his 
grounds with his wife and daughter, does 
not look like an intellectual tornado. But 
in Germany, where ideas are apt to deto- 
nate like buzz bombs. sending shock waves 
through university faculties, student cafés 
and editorial rooms, the ideas of Rudolf 
Bultmann have set off a major furor. 

In U.S. seminaries Lutheran Rudolf 
Bultmann is best known as one of the 
founders of “form criticism,” the widely 
accepted method of analyzing the Bible 
in terms of the forms—homilies, didactic 
methods, storytelling devices—used by 
those who wrote down and compiled the 
Gospels. But in 1941 Professor Bultmann, 
then in the chair of New Testament stud- 
ies at the University of Marburg (he re- 
tired five years ago), published a magazine 
article that since then has grown into 
continental theology’s biggest controversy 
and coined its fightingest word. 

Hell in the Cellar. The word is Ent- 
mythologisieren. translated into English 
as “demythologization.” This, says Bult- 
mann, is what the New Testament needs 
if it is to mean anything real to laymen 
of today. For to modern man, he argues, 
the world of the Gospels seems as different 
from our world as Mars. The New Testa- 
ment universe is a snug house with hell 
in the cellar and heaven upstairs. Angels 
from above and demons from below are 
constantly busy on the ground floor, and 
the end of everything is momentarily ex- 
pected, with the graves giving up their 


dead for judgment and the Messiah 
streaming clouds of glory in the sky, 

This, says Bultmann, is the language 
of mythology, meaningful in New Testa- 
ment times and derived mainly from 
Greek Gnosticism and Jewish apocalypti- 
cism. To expect moderns to accept it as 
true is both senseless and impossible— 
senseless “because there is nothing spe- 
cifically Christian in the mythical view 
of the world as such. . . the cosmology 
of a pre-scientific age”; and impossible, 
because “no man can adopt a view of the 
world by his own volition—it is already 
determined for him by his place in his- 
tory.” No one believes any more in a 
local heaven or a local hell. “And if this 
is so, we can no longer ac cept the story 
of Christ's descent into hell or his ascen- 
sion into heaven as literally true. We can 
no longer look for the return of the Son 
of Man on the clouds of heaven or hope 
that the faithful will meet him in the air.” 

What, then. is left of Christianity? The 
saving act of God, answers Bultmann, 
which is what the New Testament really 
represents, and for which he uses the 
theologian's Greek word, kerygma. The 
problem is to free the kerygma from its 
encrustation of myth so that modern man 
can grasp it. 

At first look, demythologization seems 
to be nothing but a continuation of “lib- 
eral” Christianity’s old effort to reduce 
the Gospel to a palatable compound of 
clean living and the golden rule, minus 
the miraculous and the theological. But 
Bultmann’s thinking goes far deeper than 
this. Instead of eliminating the mytho- 
logical entirely, Bultmann would have 
man re-experience it in terms of his own 
religious life. For Bultmann relies on the 
existential element in Christianity, which 





THE Last JupDGMENT 
Should man be remythologized? 
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Edo Konig 
THEOLOGIAN BULTMANN 
Should the Bible be demythologized? 


makes personal experience the measure of 
a man’s religion. Says he: ‘The real pur- 
pose of myth is not to present an objec- 
tive picture of the world as it is, but to 
express man’s understanding of himself in 
the world in which he lives.” The question 
is not whether the myth is true but 
whether the understanding is true. “Faith 
claims that it is, and faith ought not to 
be tied down to the imagery of New 
Testament mythology.” 

Right & Left. Bultmann’s opposition 
hits him literally right and left. The lead- 
ing councils of German Protestantism— 
the Evangelical and Evangelical-Lutheran 
churches—have generally rejected his ap- 
proach. Pietists are horrified. ‘““The Bible 
is at stake!” cried one pamphlet. which 
branded Bultmann an out-and-out heretic. 
What Bultmann calls mythology is part 
and parcel of the Christian faith, argue 
his conservative opponents. Without it 
man can say nothing about God at all, 
but can only follow the negative path of 
the mystic. Karl Barth, who set off many 
a theological land mine himself between 
the world wars, maintains that Bultmann 
backtracks completely from the Christ- 
centered theology of the Reformation— 
reducing Christ to a mere element in 
man’s search for salvation, rather than 
the focus and object of the Christian's 
whole humble attention. Instead of setting 
his own conditions for receiving the Gos- 
pel. says Barth, man must approach it 
with a willingness to listen, a struggle 
to understand. 

While the conservatives attack Bult- 
mann for going too far, the existentialist 
philosophers, e.g., Switzerland's Fritz Buri, 
attack him for not going far enough. The 
kerygma—God's revelation in Christ—is 
a myth too, says Buri; Bultmann should 
recognize the whole New Testament as 
nothing but a symbolic way of express- 
ing the existential experience. Philosopher 
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Act as if the whole election depended on your single vote, and 
y g 


as if the whole Parliament (and therein the whole nation) on 
W/ = Ss i ran Y that single person whom you now choose to be a member of it. 


(A word to o Freeholder, 1748) 
ON HOW TO VOTE CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA —*2 
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Sleep is a wonderful thing 
and no less wonderful when 
you think that the restful com- 
fort of a good night’s sleep be- 
gins in the tapping of a J&L 
open hearth furnace. 

For here Jones & Laughlin 
makes the steel that makes the 
spring wire that does the cush- 
ioning job so well in today’s 
quality mattress—built to give 
you the luxury of deep comfort 
for a long, long time. 

Not only do you sleep better, 
you relax more completely in 
a spring-supported upholstered 
chair, you motor with more 
restful ease, thanks to auto 
seats with springs of steel and 
to those manufacturers who 
use them so skillfully for your 
comfort. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration is a major supplier of 
high-carbon steel wire for the 
spring-making industry. J&L 
Steel Wire meets every require- 
ment for the forming of high 
quality steel springs-—just as 
other J&L steel products meet 
the needs of modern living. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Continuous Galvanized Sheets « Tin Plate « Tubular Products 
© Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars « Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars « Wire and Wire 
Products © Alloy Products  Electricweld Tubing ¢ Wire Rope « Steel Containers « Coal Chemicals 
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PHOTO BY MASSAR 


A furnace helper in special safety 
clothes watches a “heat” of molten 
steel pour from an open hearth 
furnace in one of J&L’s steel mills. 
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Karl Jaspers criticizes Bultmann’s em- 
phasis on modern man’s scientific view- 
point. People in New Testament times. he 
, Were not much different from people 
ay or any other time—prone to crass 
materialism on the one hand and willing- 
ness to believe the absurd on the other. 

Christianity's Openness. To both left- 
and right-wing criticism Bultmann is most 
vulnerable in the arbitrary line he draws 
between what is mythical and what is not 
-i.e.. the act of God. The anti-Bultmann 
view, that man’s proper business is not to 
adapt the Gospel to his mode of thinking 
but to adapt his thinking to the Gospel. 
recommends itself to a wider range of 
Christians, from Billy Graham to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Instead of demythologizing 
the New Testament, they say, man should 
remythologize himself. 

Just published in the U.S. is a new 
Bultmann book: Primitive Christianity 
(Living Age; $1.25). Readers will find 
in it Bultmann the historian rather than 
3ultmann the revolutionary; lucidly and 
briefly he takes them through the Old 
Testament background, ist century Ju- 
daism. the Greek influences on the early 
church. But in the last section of the book, 
dealing directly with primitive Christi- 
anity, demythologization is seen at work. 
Again and again Bultmann attributes to 
Gnostic influences what orthodox inter- 
preters assign to essential Christian teach- 
ing. The problem of the future and the 
end of the world, which has come in for 
so much theological attention of late. 
seems to Bultmann to be swallowed up 
in the Christian present. 

“In the last analysis,” he writes, “the 
future can never, as in Gnosticism, be 
conceived in fantastic cosmic terms, de- 
spite all the apocalyptic imagery which 
has found its way into the New Testa- 
ment. It can only be understood in the 
light of God's grace as the permanent 
futurity of God which is always there 
before man arrives, wherever it be, even 
in the darkness of death. Paul can cer- 
tainly speak of a glory which is ready 
to be revealed for us, of the eternal ‘weight 
of glory’ which awaits us. But at the same 
time he speaks of faith, hope and love as 
things which will not cease . . . In other 
words ,.. the openness of Christian 
existence is never-ending. 


Methodists & the World 


John Wesley took “the world as my 
parish.” Last week some 2,000 delegates 
from that parish, representing 18 million 
Methodists in 44 countries, wound up a 
meeting that would have pleased Wesley. 
At Lake Junaluska, N.C., a Methodist re- 
sort, the delegates met for twelve days in 
unsegregated harmony. In hotels and res- 
taurants Methodists from Asia and Africa, 
as well as U.S. Negroes, were welcomed 
alongside whites, including U.S. South- 
erners. The most emphatic influence at 
the ninth Methodist World Conference 
was exerted by the British. As new presi- 
dent of the World Methodist Council the 
conference elected the Rev. Dr. Harold 
Roberts, dean of the theology faculty at 
the University of London and president- 
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she uses NEKOOSA MASTER-LUCENT 


Because it reproduces fast and clearly, Nekoosa Master-Lucent is the recom- 


mended translucent paper for use on all direct-copy machines 


And if you require 


large quantities of translucent master sheets, such as stationery or office forms, 
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Modern... 


Chair and Polynesian 
inspired chest. 

From the Circa °60 
collection. 

For an illustrated 
booklet, describing the 
entire collection, 
please w rite, 
enclosing 25¢, to 
Heritage-Henredon, 
Dept. T-92, 

High Point, N. Cc 
(Name of your 
nearest dealer 


sent on request.) 
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SHE DESERVES 
TO EAT OUT 


| —at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 





hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 









Associated Press 
MeErTHopIsT PRESIDENT ROBERTS 
Wesley would have been pleased. 


designate of the British Methodist 
Church. And at its close, the meeting 
adopted a 1,500-word “Message to the 
Churches,” drafted primarily by another 
Briton—the Rev. Walter James Noble, a 
member of the World Methodist Council. 
The message set Methodism firmly on rec- 
ord in several areas of division and doubt. 
Highlights: 

Racial Discrimination must be fought 
everywhere because “the church is com- 
mitted by its very nature to the estab- 
lishment of a human society in which dis- 
crimination based on race or color will no 
longer exist.” According to the confer- 
ence’s “earnest desire,” Methodists should 
“initiate, contend for and foster, within 
their own societies, a genuine and all- 
inclusive fellowship.” 

World Peace depends on attacking the 
underlying causes of war—in particular, 
low standards of living, threats to human 
liberty, greed and the love of power. In 
addition, Methodists everywhere should 
earnestly “support every attempt to se- 
cure a reduction of the crippling burden 
of armaments, and in particular the cessa- 
tion of the development of nuclear power 
for purposes of war. 

The Spread of the Gospel faces serious 
obstacles. “In spite of some encourage- 
ment,” there is as yet no “convincing evi- 
dence of a widespread revival of religion.” 
And to make evangelism harder, “There 
is. also, a recrudescence of some of the 
ancient faiths [i.e., Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Shintoism| often associated 
with nationalistic fervor, and threaten- 
ing to put obstacles in the way of the 
church’s work . . . There is the greatest 
need for the rethinking of missionary 
strategy, and for devising new methods 
of cooperation.” But while new methods 
of evangelism are desirable, “the finest, 
best-tempered and most certain instru- 
ment of evangelism is the whole company 
of the worshiping church.” 
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Slow shipping had Sam in a most pressing plight 
The Boss put the squeeze on with all of his might 


Lee nn eee aa en eee en “ 


Whether you're sending or receiving, 


Now shipping is swift—there’s no strain or duress 
Sam calls on dependable RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


whether your shipment is big or small, whether oe 
you're shipping here or abroad—always EXPRESS 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes 


the big difference in speed, economy, and 


SIG ENCY 


safe, sure delivery. And now you can 
make fast, economical shipments via 
Railway Express Agency's new international 


air and surface connections. It’s the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 
alll ‘ ..- safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers) 
TACA ... TAN AIRLINES * also SCHENKER & CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections. 
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Today's physicians 
and dentists 

please their 
patients by using 
hygienically clean 
white cotton towels, 
professional gowns 
and coats 

from Linen Supply. 


Linen Supply 


Association of America 
and National Cotton Council 
22 W. Monaoe St., Curcaco 3, Int. 


*K Mr. Businessman: It’s easy to 
show you care—with low-cost, de- 
sendable Linen Supply Service. 
a Locan Suprrier is listed in 
the classified directory under LINEN 
Surety or Towet Service. Call 
him-—or write us for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 
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MEDICINE 





Deaths from Heart Disease 


A man’s chances of dying of a heart 
attack if he lives in New York State are 
more than twice as high as those of a resi- 
dent of New Mexico. The rates are ab- 
normally high also in several other north- 
eastern states and the District of Colum- 
bia. West of the Ohio, the only states 
equally lethal are California, Louisiana 
and Nevada. Among women, the rates av- 
erage less than half those of the men, but 
the geographical variations, on the whole, 
follow a similar pattern. Men’s death rates 
from heart disease exceed women’s at all 
ages, but by far the greatest variations 
between the sexes are caused by the soar- 
ing rates among men aged 45 to 64. These 
are the main findings of a study conduct- 
ed by the U.S. Public Health Service 
(among whites) for the years 1949-51. 
State-by-state rates (per 100,000 pop.) 
for the 45-64 age group: 


Male Female 

New York 653.4 223.2 
California 620.0 159.0 
Rhode Island 613.4 194.0 
District of Columbia 613.1 137.7 
Massachusetts 612.6 188.0 
South Carolina 596.4 137.7 
New Hampshire 590.3 155.2 
New Jersey 588.8 194.3 
Pennsylvania 580.8 196.7 
Louisiana 572.4 149.3 
Nevada 569.6 129.3 
Florida 569.5 128.4 
Maryland 568.4 146.7 
Connecticut 565.6 176.6 
Vermont 559.4 148.1 
Delaware 546.9 176.6 
Illinois 545.2 157.1 
Michigan 542.8 154.1 
Ohio 541.3 151.3 
Washington 539.2 134.6 
Maine 533.4 152.8 
Indiana 530.8 136.0 
Virginia 521.5 1347 
Oregon 511.2 120.6 
Montana 494.5 129.6 
Wisconsin 488.9 144.3 
Georgia 477.2 116.6 
North Carolina 473.6 117.7 
Idaho 467.7 106.7 
lowa 466.8 119.7 
Missouri 458.6 123.6 
Minnesota 457.8 125.5 
Texas 453.2 104.1 
Kansas 449.2 102.2 
Colorado 446.4 131.3 
South Dakota 438.2 113.2 
Oklahoma 436.6 95.8 
Nebraska 435.3 90.6 
Utah 434.8 118.5 
Wyoming 433.3 90.4 
Mississippi 430.9 105.2 
| West Virginia 429.2 137.4 
Arizona 427.1 89.8 
Alabama 422.1 114.5 
Arkansas 388.0 92.7 
Tennessee 385.6 106.1 
Kentucky 380.5 107.5 
North Dakota 374.3 110.1 
New Mexico 309.0 79.2 


Speedup Feeding 

Like most babies of his generation, Dr. 
Walter W. Sackett Jr. (born in 1905) 
tasted no solid food until he was almost a 
year old. Nowadays U.S. mothers gener- 
ally give their babies cereal within three 





Allan Gould—Graphic House 
Dr. Sackett & PATIENT 


At nine weeks, bacon and eggs. 


months. To Miami’s Dr. Sackett, a gen- 
eral practitioner, this is far too late; 
babies under his care have a spoon of 
thin oatmeal or barley when they are but 
two days old. At ten days vegetables are 
added; at 14 days, strained meats; at 17 
days, strained fruits; at weekly inter- 
vals thereafter, orange juice, eggs, soups, 
mashed banana, custard puddings and 
“crisp bacon” (though the bacon has to 
be mashed with a fork). 

Acceleration applies also to milk and 
feeding periods, Dr. Sackett reports in 
the current issue of the magazine G.P. 
He has no patience with feeding baby 
“on demand”; he thinks six-hour inter- 
vals are fine at first, but that the midnight 
bottle should be cut out within five weeks, 
and the baby put on three meals a day. 
He also says that the baby should be 
weaned (from either bottle or breast 
feeding) to the spoon at seven months, 
and that by ten or twelve months he 
should be able to “eat almost entirely 
from the table with the rest of the family.” 

After trying this revolutionary routine 
with 600 babies, Dr. Sackett is convinced 
that they have fewer feeding problems 
than average, less vomiting and diarrhea, 
and that they develop normally. Their 
mothers, he reports, are enthusiastic. 


Snake-Bite Remedy? 

“The general treatment for rattlesnake 
bite,” wrote F. C. Wilkes, M.D., in a 
Manual of Practice for the Diseases of 
Texas, published in 1866, “consists in im- 
mediate and powerful stimulation. Whis- 
key, brandy, rum or any spirituous liquor 
should be freely given, so as to produce 
intoxication, if possible.” No prescrip- 
tion was ever more popular in the West. 
Yet its efficacy has never been checked 
by medical research. Last week famed 
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“Tm. Thirsty !” 


This little girl isn’t the only one who’s thirsty. America’s growing cities and 
towns, its farms and industries are all thirsty. And chemistry is helping to 


meet their increasing needs for good, clear, sparkling water. 


Water is one of our most important natural resources. But all water is not 
suitable for drinking or for use in industrial processes. To help municipalities 


throughout the country make the best use of available water supplies, 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COM PANY 
30 KEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


American Cyanamid produces special chemicals for water treatment. One 






of the most important is aluminum sulphate, or “alum,” which is used in 


filtration plants to render water clear and palatable. Roc 











By working closely with public officials and large industrial users in 
applying chemistry to water improvement, ¢ yanamid helps make fuller use of 


this priceless resource—and at the same time contributes to public health. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











The art of meé tal en 
hband-hammered me 
by rendering the Mead 





When they go forth to the battles of the market place, 
are your announcements, folders and other printed 
salesmen sparkling, bright and clean, ready to do a 
superlative job of attracting and convincing buyers? 
The odds are they will be if printed on a paper made 
by Mead, the paper the craftsmen use. More and 
more, Mead Papers are recommended and used by 





FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP DEMANDS FINE PAPERS 


America’s leading printers and lithographers when- 
ever they want to demonstrate their finest skills 

No matter what the process or the purpose, you'l] 
find a paper made by Mead ideally suited to your need 
and budget. For announcements, for catalogues and 
brochures, for booklets and folders, for any printed 


pieces, specify Mead Papers, the papers the experts use. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Pape ri ake rs to America 


Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio + New York + Chicago « Boston + Philadelphia + Adanta 


Venomologist Herbert L. Stahnke of Ari- 
zona State College announced that the 
imposingly named Committee on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol. Division of Medical Sci- 
ences of the National Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences, had 
given him $2,000 to find out. Stahnke 
quickly got several offers from volunteers 


* to serve as human guinea pigs, but he re- 


plied loftily that he will work with rats. 


Capsules 

G Fresh from a nine-day visit to Moscow 
(with five other U.S. medicos), where he 
inspected Soviet methods of treating and 
rehabilitating heart patients, Presidential 
Consultant Paul Dudley White touched 
down in Stockholm. There he told a Euro- 
pean congress of cardiologists—he may 
have been inspired by Russian banquets— 
that overeating among leading citizens as 
a cause of high blood pressure and heart 
trouble, “may play even more of a role in 
the destiny of the world than the under- 
nutrition of hundreds of millions.” 

@ Farmers and their helpers are subject 
to a mysterious illness called “silo-filler’s 
disease” if they go into a silo soon after 
it has been filled while fermentation is at 
its height. In the A.M.A. Journal, two 
Minneapolis doctors report that the dis- 
ease, which may be fatal, results from 
damage to the lungs caused by inhaling 
oxides of nitrogen. The preventive: “Al- 
low no one to enter a silo for any purpose 
from the time filling begins until seven to 
ten days after it is finished.” 

@ In operating for cancer of the breast, 
surgeons usually remove lymph nodes in 
the armpit through which the cancer cells 
might spread and cause a recurrence. Dr. 
Jerome A. Urban of Manhattan’s Memori- 
al Hospital reports more success (judged 
by how many patients have remained free 
of apparent disease for five years) by a 
more radical operation: hunting down and 
removing a chain of tiny lymph nodes 
that lie underneath the breastbone. 

@ Long in the business of making ferti- 





lizer from sewage, the Milwaukee City | 


Sewerage Commission got into a new line 
through a commercial subcontractor: ex- 
tracting the growth-vital, anti-anemia vi- 
tamin By from the fertilizer. 

@ After weeks of medical detective work, 
Missouri and federal health officers 
tracked down a carrier responsible for a 
typhoid outbreak traced to a July Church 
of God encampment in Monark Springs. 
There have been at least 16 cases, at least 
one death (probably two) among camp- 
ers. A woman. known to have been a 
typhoid carrier, had prepared camp food. 
@ Crusaders against alcoholism (some 
teetotalers, some devotees of moderate 
drinking) gathered in Istanbul, sadly con- 
cluded that with few exceptions, such as 
Italy and India, most of the world’s na- 
tions are getting wetter. Chief offenders: 
France (accused of boosting alcohol con- 
sumption in her African colonies by dump- 
ing surplus wines and brandy there) and 
the U.S., with a 44% increase in alcohol- 
ism in 13 years, and a rise in beer con- 
sumption from 8 to 16} gallons a year 
per capita since 1934. 
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U. S$. 31E south of Lovis- 
ville, Ky. Built in 1920. 
Today the average daily 
traffic is 10,000 vehicles. 


Examine the record = 


Then Vote for 
Concrete Highways 


Roads, like elected officials, should stand on 
their records. Today, motorists, whose gasoline 
[x] taxes pay for roads, should examine that rec- 
1926. PA fr Da var Mag '~ Boee bo ord, for America is engaged in a gigantic high- 
way construction program, 





Many existing highways are concrete roads 
such as shown here, built in the 1920's. Though 
carrying heavier loads and 21% times the traffic 


they were designed for, they're still on the job. 
This record merils your vole of confidence. 


Recent engineering surveys offer new evi- 
dence of concrete’s exceptional durability. For 
Seymour Rd, neorFlint.Builtin example, practically all of the concrete roads 
1921. Average duily traffic, 1,700vehicles. yer built in Tennessee and Washington and 
' 96% of those in Missouri are still serving. 


Even such records will be surpassed. Im- 
provements in design, materials and construc- 
tion methods now enable highway engineers to 
build concrete roads to last 50 years and more. 


Concrete’s long life and low maintenance 
cost stretch your tax dollars. Other pavements 
rarely cost less if built for the same traffic 
‘Gis Avercamauir worn F000 cebicion. load and their frequent and costly maintenance 

; gobbles up funds that could better be used for 
building desperately needed new roads. 

Vote for the best investment of your taxes, 
Support sound highway planning in your state. 
Write for free booklet, “It's Concrete 11 to 1,” 
distributed only in the U.S. and in Canada, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 94-6, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improwe and extend the uses of portland cement 
and conctete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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US. 66 near Los Angeles. Built in 
1927. Doily troffic today is 26,800 vehicles. 








SPORT 





And Still Champ 


“Take it easy on an old man, Harvie,” 
pleaded the challenger with a tired smile. 
Charles Kocsis, 43, Detroit tool distribu- 
tor, had all but five holes of the final 
round of the U.S. Amateur golf champion- 
ship behind him, but he had a slew of 
other amateur scrambles dating back to 
1930 behind him too, and he was bushed. 
He got no more sympathy than he ex- 
pected from Defending Champion Harvie 
Ward Jr., 30. “I can see your lips moving,” 
said Ward, “but I’ve turned off my hearing 
aid.” 

Out in front by then, just as he figured 
to be, handsome Harvie Ward well knew 
that any round of any amateur champion- 
ship took all the concentration he could 
master. Day after day of match play 
always turns a tournament into a mess of 
upsets. At Lake Forest's Knollwood Coun- 
try Club last week, even the weather 
pitched in to ruffle the field. Scores soared 
on damp, blustery winds. Co-Favorite Ken 
Venturi, Ward’s San Francisco running 
mate, the man who almost won the Mas- 
ters, disappeared in the third round. Cali- 
fornian Bob Roos, the ungainly golfer 
who beat Venturi, lasted only one more 
round, Hot-handed Sunday golfers blazed 
for a day or two and faded. The last of 
them, Des Moines’s cigar-chomping Meat 
Salesman Sargio Fontanini, kept oppo- 
nents off balance by losing his lit stogie 
in the rough, but Purdue’s basketball 
co-captain, Joe Campbell, caught him in 
the quarter-finals. 


Most of Knollwood’s regular caddies 





United Press 
AMATEUR CHAMPION WARD 


Silence in the ears. 
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had gone back to school. The strong- 
backed swabbies from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station who filled in were 
polite but helpless. They had been taught 
to say “Sir,” but they seldom knew which 
club to haul from the bag. Harvie Ward 
was bothered least of all by this lack of 
practiced help. All he really needed was a 
putter. 

An automobile salesman by profession, 
Ward (along with Ken Venturi) just 
happens to work for a Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer named Eddie Lowery, who just 
happens to be a U.S. Golfing Association 
official. Harvie can afford to spend most 
of his waking hours on the golf course. 
In his deft hands the reshafted putter 
that was his very first golf club has become 
the hottest in the world. 

Last week that putter cooled off a 
little early in the final round. Then, as 
Kocsis faded, Harvie’s game got better 
and better. Coming home on the back 
nine, he fired sub-par golf, overpowered 
the weary challenger to win 5 and 4. In 
the long history of the U.S. Amateur, 
only six other men have won the title 
twice in succession. Harvie Ward is the 
first man to turn the trick since Lawson 
Little last won in 1935. And since he has 
no intentiop of turning pro, he is a prime 
favorite to win again in 1957. 


Brooklyn's Pennant Prayer 

All summer long National League ball 
fans were popping with pride and sus- 
pense. The race for the pennant was wide 
open. Cincinnati had the power to prop 
up its weak pitching; Milwaukee had just 
enough of everything to stay in front; the 
tired old champs from Brooklyn were still 
hanging on. Almost any game was worth 
watching: all was well with the world. 
New York was walking off with the Amer- 
ican League pennant, and the man in the 
stands shouted his raucous. stylized de- 
fiance: “There are only two major leagues, 
the Yankees and us. And the Yanks ain't 
in our class.” 

Last week. when the chips were down, 
National Leaguers began to wonder just 
what class they were really in. Out on the 
field the front-running Milwaukee Braves 
and the World Champion Dodgers came 
all unstrung in their late-season fight for 
the flag. September was suddenly chill in 
the stands. and the voice of fair-weather 
fans cracked into silence. Their best teams 
had gone back to the bushes. 

Reluctant Braves. The embarrassing 
nonsense began in Brooklyn. Having just 
lost their one-game lead to Dodger Sal 
Maglie, a rejuvenated renegade from the 
Polo Grounds. the Braves seemed deter- 
mined to repeat the performance. But the 
Dodgers would have none of it; as soon 
as the Braves gave them some runs. they 
gave them right back. Pitchers came and 
went. Even Brooklyn's big Don New- 
combe beat a disorderly retreat. Almost 
reluctantly, the Braves went out in front 
in the eighth inning. Leftfielder Bobby 
Thomson promptly put an end to that 











United Press 
Brave THomson Out at HoMeE 
Numbness in the head. 


rally by thoughtlessly trying to steal home. 
Apoplectic over this final foolishness, 
Manager Fred Haney fined Bobby $100. 
Apparently he did not think it worth- 
while to beef that Bobby was probably 
safe in spite of himself, Dodger Catcher 
Campanella had jumped a good yard out 
of the catcher’s box before Pitcher Roger 
Craig got rid of the ball. When they 
bothered to look, the Braves discovered 
that they had won 8-7, had taken back 
their one-game lead. 

It was that way all week. In Philadel- 
phia the Braves woke up for a long eve- 
ning, took both overtime halves of a 
doubleheader. The effort exhausted them. 
They blew the next two to the feeble 
Phillies 13-1, 6-5. 

Anything Goes. Cincinnati, meanwhile, 
recovered from an almost fatal 8-o whip- 
ping by the Giants, scuttled the Pirates 
6-4 and stayed within a long reach of the 
pennant. The Dodgers finished the week 
with two squeakers against the cellar- 
dwelling Chicago Cubs. But they man- 
aged to win both, despite umpires dedi- 
cated to the proposition that in a stretch 
drive anything goes. In the first inning of 
the second game, Chicago’s Don Hoak 
broke up a double play with a spikes-first 
slide at Junior Gilliam, standing a “safe” 
two yards off the bag. Manager Alston 
was too preoccupied to protest. 

Thin percentage points in front for the 
first time since April, the Dodgers were 
up there on pitching alone, At the plate 
they were practically powerless. They 
could only hope that Maglie and New- 
combe together could throw them under 
the wire. After all, they told themselves, 
it had happened before. For Manager Bil- 
ly Southworth’s surprising 1948 Boston 
Braves it had been “Spahn and Sain and 
pray for rain.” Now, for the Dodgers, it 
is “Newk and the Barber and pray for a 
breather.” On Sunday the Dodgers moved 
half a game in front by beating Cincinnati, 
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IT’S EASIER, SAFER, 














AND A LOT MORE FUN 


WITH A BENDIX GEARSHIFT POWER BRAKE! 


Our gearshift power brake for bi- 
cycles is one Bendix product every 
parent should know about. It’s an 
internal-expanding automotive type 
brake with two gear speeds. It’s very 
easy to operate. The gearshift lever 
is right alongside the youngster’s 
hand. Here’s how it works. 


For starting or climbing hills you 
flick the lever down for low gear. 
This not only makes hill climbing 
much easier, but increases braking 
power 32 percent for greater safety. 


A thousand products 
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For normal cycling you can flick the 
lever up into high gear for more 
speed. 


An important factor is that the 
Sendix brake, unlike imported hand- 
controlled types, does not change 
a child’s bicycling habits; it still 
lets him brake with his feet just as 
he has always done, only now, be- 
cause of added power, it’s much safer 
and easier. Parents’ Magazine has 
commended it, and every American 
manufacturer now offers it, 


Bondi” ( 


bicycle 


~ 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





so it’s easy to specify the Bendix* 
Gearshift Power Brake at your 
dealer’s. 


Building braking systems for cars, 
trucks, airplanes, tractors, and bicy- 
cles has been a major Bendix effort 
for over forty years, but braking is 
only a part of our over-all story. We 
invite you to write for “Bendix and 
Your Business’, a story of our 
twenty-six products 
they ‘make, and how 
many industries. REG. u.5. PAT. OFF 


divisions, the 
they serve 


million ideas 





3-2. For a change, they roughed up op- 
posing pitchers. but it was no breather. 
And it left a big question: How soon can 
the Barber give the opposition another 
close shave? 


Casey's Seventh Pennant 

While the National League leaders wore 
each other out, the high-riding Yankees 
began their last Western trip of the year 
as if it were a vacation. Mickey Mantle’s 
chance of hitting 60 home runs had died 
in a late-summer slump: Yogi Berra had 
already hit the 237th homer of his career 
and broken Gabby Hartnett’s record for 
major-league catchers. There was nothing 
left to worry about but playing baseball. 
The Yanks played like champs. 

It was a little late in the game for any- 
one to sing the old complaint that the 
Yanks win because their fat pocketbook 
buys the best players. There they were in 
front, without a single 20-game pitcher. 
(Whitey Ford. their best man, has a rec- 
ord of 18-5, has never had a 20-game sea- 
son.) What they boasted was an abun- 
dance of fine fielders, men who could hold 
their own at the plate, men who for the 
most part had come up through the Yan- 
kee farm system. And there was an in- 
exhaustible bench full of reserves. 

Last season it was the Yanks who had 
a rough stretch struggle. They went into 
the series a sad and limping collection of 
invalids. This week they gave Manager 
Casey Stengel a firm grip on his seventh 
pennant in eight years, by brushing aside 
Runner-Up Cleveland 10-3. From here on 
in it will be all downhill. 


Scoreboard 

@ After too many years of timid boxing 
and tainted decisions that gave him the 
world’s welterweight championship. John- 
ny Saxton tried his hand at honest fist- 
fighting. For a few rounds at the Syracuse 
War Memorial Auditorium, he moved in 
and traded punches with Challenger Car- 
men Basilio. By the time he backed off 
and tried to defend himself. he was so 
beaten up he had nothing left. In the 
ninth round Basilio pounded him sense- 
less. While Saxton was being lugged to 
his corner. the onetime Canastota (N.Y.) 
onion farmer knelt in mid-ring to give a 
prayer of thanks for the title. 

@ Even though the Sports Car Club of 
America thought the new track at Watkins 
Glen. N.Y. too hazardous for car racing 
its members refused to back out of the 
ninth annual Sports Car Grand Prix. Tak- 
ing it easy on the loose gravel the 
drivers spun through a shortened, 50-mile 
grind. avoided serious accident as George 
Constantine. a Massachusetts Civil De 
fense director. pushed his D-Jaguar to a 








Folks always come running when 


Black & White is served. It’s the Scotch 





Whisky most often called for in Amer- 





ica, because its quality and character 


never change. 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 
The Seth with (haraile 
jured forefoot. However, C. V. Whitney's 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF ; : 
Career Boy ran the race of his life to 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS catch Find and Mr. Gus in the stretch. 
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careful victory. 

¢ Even the presence otf Their Serene 
Highnesses Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace of Monaco couldn't brighten the 
United Nations Handicap at Atlantic 
City after rain softened the course and the 


favored Swaps was scratched with an In- 








Exclusive! All-Electric! 


A 4-second copy maker! 










THE 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINE 
STORY 











Simple one-step 
process lets you make perfect copies 

without chemicals or negatives! 
Here is the copy maker that can handle 90% of your office copying! The amazing 


THERMO-FAX “'Secretary"’ Copying Machine is All-Electric gives you per- 


fect copies directly from your originals in just 4 seconds! You copy the things you 


need copied most—confidential executive material, letters, news articles, Memos, 
orders—right when you need them most for as little as 4¥4¢ per copy. Exclusive 
All-Electric, one-step process e/iminates chemicals liquids and negatives forever! 
Brand new cabinet styling compliments any office. Send the coupon below for 
the name of your local dealer and important details on this money-saving way 
to speed copying and communications in your office now. 


PES: Ue Bs PAT OF Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
- Dept. HP-9246, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Send complete details on the money-soving, time-soving All-Electric 
THERMO-FAX Copying Machine 
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The terms THERMO-FAX ond SECRETARY ore trade- 

marks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Poul 6, Address - - 7 = 
Minn, Genero! Export) 99 Pork Avenue, New York 

16,N.¥. In Conada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario City — Zqne___Stote 








in LTANSPOTUAION... 


ESOS 
can do 
LUMCUULLE 
does / 





ee carries electricity and conducts heat better than any other non-precious metal. 
None is so easily formed into such variety of intricate parts. No metal combines to 

so great an extent this supreme “workability” with the enduring properties of resistance 
to rust, corrosion, and wear. No effective substitute has ever been found with 


all the qualities of copper and its alloys...in transportation or in scores of other fields! 


| Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: Chase Brass & Copper Co. « Kennecott Wire and Cable Co 


THE PRESS 





Sassy Newcomer 


» The latest phenomenon in U.S. maga- 
zine publishing is Playboy, an oversexed 


young version of the 23-vear-old Esquire. 





Last week, not yet three years old but 


selling 688. copies. the slick and sassy 
50¢ monthly threatened to outstrip E£s- 
quire (circ. 778,000) in a circulation fight. 
Playboy has also spawned a litter of its 
own imitators, ¢ Playgirl (which it is 
suing for too close an imitation), Nugget, 
Rogue, U.S. Male. 

Even Esquire has paid the ultimate 
compliment by shedding some of its lat- 
ter-day respectability. But Esquire still 














PLAYMATE Pitcrim & Epitor HEFNER 


Esquire’ cannot keep abreast. 





cannot keep abreast. In its August num- 
ber Playboy printed four pictures of 
Cinebabe Anita Ekberg in the nude, tak- 
ing the edge off Esquire ’s September port- 
folio of Ekberg with a few clothes on. 
Postal Troubles. Playboy has a profes- 
sional sheen and a formula pitched at 
male adolescents of all ages, notably those 
on college campuses, where 25% of its 
breezy short 
stories, ribald classics, ¢.g., by Boccaccio 
De Maupassant, articles on 
bawdy cartoons, club 
ericks and a he 
cake, such as a full-color view of a “Play- 
mate of the Month” (see MILESTONES) 


copies are sold. There 





n’s styles 
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sometimes posed by its own st TS, €.£., 
Subscription Mana Janet 


The magazine whets readers 


n 21. 





erest by 
first letting them see what each month's 
playmate looks like with her clothes on. 

The U.S. Post Office also took 
terest, denied the magazine 
mail privileges. charging obs« 









federal district court overrule I 
Office last November. Said Playbov’s ec 


tor-owner 30-Vve r-old Hugh M Hefner 
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incredulously e think nudity 
is pornographic. 

New Project. Esquire could have 
pared itself its new competition for only 
Ss. From the age of 15, Chicagoan Hef- 
ner longed to work for the men’s maga- 
zine, made the grade in its promotion 
department after he got out of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. But he quit when Esquire 
would not lift its $S8o-a-week offer for a 
Manhattan assignment to $85. From his 
own Near North Side apartment 
than $11,000, almost all of it borrowed 
he launched Playboy. 

Though he recently hired Author A. C. 
(The Exurbanites) Spectorsky as his as- 
sistant, Hefner still works seven days a 
week. He is nonsmoker, non-coffee- 
drinker whose major diversion is two doz- 
en bottles of Pepsi-Cola a day. Hefner's 
office is still the living room of his apart- 


‘Some peo 





on less 









ment, across the street from Chicago's 
Holy Name Cathedral. But at the end of 
the month Playboy will begin moving 
from four different Chicago offices to a 
refurbished (for $ ), five-story 
Playboy Building. That will give Hefner 
room for a new project. He has hired the 
whole staff of Mad, a short-lived satirical 
pulp, and out of Playboy’s $750,000 profit 
(before taxes) in 1956, will launch a still 
unnamed new magazine this winter. 


British Mystery Story 

Britain's reigning crime sensation, tout- 
ed by Picture Post as “Scotland Yard's 
biggest investigation of the century,” has 
been making headlines for a month: YARD 
PROBES DEATHS OF 300 RICH WOMEN; 


YARD PROBES MASS POISONING. Papers re- 
} 




















ported plans to exhume bodies, test ceme- 
tery soil. investigate wills and drug sales. 
But despite a spate of stories about the 
Case of the Eastbourne Deaths ny a 
reader stumbled bewildered through such 
a maze of hints, irrelevancies and non 
sequiturs that it was hard to figure out 
what the uproar was all about. Reason: 
the tough British laws of libel and con- 
tempt that forbid newspapers to identify 
a suspect or connect him with a crime 
in any way until the police have charged 
him, or to tell the story of a crime until 
the trial. 

stbourne (pop. 58.000 
niums hang from lampposts, is Britain’s 








where gera- 





most genteel seaside resort and a mecca 
for wealthy widows who await death in its 
t Victorian surroundings. For years 

ps buzzed with talk of a local 


pleasa 
the 


doctor 








i large. loyal practice 
doted on his aged patients. He met them 
at the station after their visits to Londor 
took 
ru 


soothing words. 





for drives in the country 





-d to the bedside at any hour with 


But some relatives of the doctor's late 


patient complained that they 





left him 


too much money when they died. The 


police received notes. sometimes anony- 


Without any facts 


stened their deaths. Tt 


mous, even suggesting 
that he had h 


ordered an inquest on one of 








WIDMER'S WINE 





Pocketful 
of pleasure 


THE COMPANION— 
all-transistor personal radio 


“Magnatronic” chassis gives super-se- 
lective long-distance reception—re- 
markable tonal quality. In two-tone 
colors, complete with battery, $64.50. 


Mi the magnificent 


television + radios * phonographs 
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CELLARS INC., NAPLES, WN. Y. 


GENTLEMEN-WEVE GOT 
A WHISRY SECRET 


The distiller of Embassy Club 
has captured the secret of 
making American whisky like 
some of the finest light-bodied 
imported whiskies. Gentle 
tasting Embassy Club is a rev- 


elation in American whisky. 





Yet it is not expensive since 





ee 8 PROOF 


EnbasyCub 
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you pay no import duty. 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
GENTLE-TASTING WHISKY 








TOAFUTURE ENGINEER 


It takes a lot of man to make an engineer 
He should be, usually is, a perfectionist 
And ‘“‘perfect"’ is an unyielding standard, 
We know. Over the years engineers have 
come to expect perfection from K & E slide 
rules and drawing instruments 

There's no finer slide rule made than 
K &E’s LOG LOG DUPLEX DECITRIG .® 
K & E Drawing Instruments are matchless 
Sets decades old are still in everyday use 

. Still perfect. Get to know K & E products 
in your freshman year. You'll hear of them 
often from now on 


89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 


surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
in slide rules and measuring tapes. 











—_ . ~ 
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tients (verdict: suicide) and, as the buzz 
of gossip rose, called in Scotland Yard. 

Jigsaw Fragments. The Yard sent De- 
tective Superintendent Herbert Hannam, 
a homicide specialist whose quiet, aristo- 
cratic looks have inspired the press to call 
him “The Count.” From London dozens 
of newsmen burst into Eastbourne like 
an explosion of profanity at a church 
tea. They camped in once-quiet hotel lob- 
bies, queued up at the municipal clerk’s 
office to buy samples of death certificates, 
trailed police cars and pounded on the 
doors of frightened old ladies. They 
dredged up every rumor in town—and 
their editors printed whatever they 
thought they could get away with. 

Often the stories seemed almost in- 
comprehensible jigsaw fragments except 
to those aware—as all Eastbourne is—of 
some rumors that the papers dared not 
print. For example, on Page One, London's 
conservative Daily Telegraph merely re- 
ported that Hannam had interviewed the 
72-year-old mother of Sir John Hunt, who 
led the Mt. Everest expedition, but offered 
no clue as to why or what resulted beyond 
the fact that she “described an incident 
which occurred at a small bridge party she 
gave about twelve years ago.”’ Another 
account told of reports that letters written 
by relatives to aging women were some- 
times withheld from them—without say- 
ing who might have withheld them. Still 
another blind story said: “The name of a 
person in whom the police are particularly 
interested was found to have occurred in 
at least four wills ...” Elsewhere ap- 
peared sinister suggestions of a hypnotic, 
“evil-eye killer.” 

Whispers. Other papers were bolder. 
One dovetailed a story about “startling” 
but undisclosed evidence in the case of 
“a5 deaths” at Eastbourne with another 
dispatch covering the doctor's testimony 
at the inquest where one of his patients 
was found to have taken an overdose of 
sleeping tablets. The boldest paper man- 
aged to tell much of the story—and even 
run a picture of the doctor—by a slick 
trick: it got the doctor's lawyers to ap- 
prove a sympathetic story that named him 
as the victim of a malign whispering cam- 
paign—and managed to print many of the 
whispers (“‘murder”) in the course of de- 
ploring them. 

By week's end neither Scotland Yard 
nor the newspapers had reported a single 
actual crime or victim, or any evidence to 
decide the question posed by one tabloid: 
“Mass murderer or vicious poison pen?” 
But the story had produced some evidence 
about British journalism. Most Britons 
and some Americans believe that the 
country’s rigid press laws are superior to 
U.S. standards. Yet the laws have bred a 
technique of trumpeting sensation with 
small regard to facts. The very inability 
to name a suspect emboldens editors to 
print gossip and rumor about what he 
may have done. Whether Eastbourne 
deaths prove the year’s big crime story 
or an ugly case of slander, the British 
press will have shown that tough laws 
may result in puzzling readers, but are no 
proof against an orgy of sensationalism. 
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To those community leaders 


who do not know... 





Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett and Cornell 


Today, many more people than 
ever before are actively concerned 
with the improvement of schools 
and with school problems in their 
communities. 


Very possibly you are one of them. 


For, as America’s “Baby Boom” 
prevails, as home-ownership in- 
creases, as decentralization away 
from urban centers continues and 
as the universal interest in better 
schools for happier, better-edu- 
vated children deepens, more and 
more good citizens are taking roles 
in school affairs. 


Perhaps you newer community 
leaders are discovering from ex- 
perience what educators and school 
authorities have accepted as axio- 
matic: That Good Schools Don’t 
Just Happen. 


Good schools are invariably the 
result of patient and painstaking 
planning, of a thoughtful rela- 


Educational Consultants 


tionship among all the forces and 
factors at work within each com- 
munity —and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, good schools require 
the judicious and objective counsel 
of experienced experts. 


It is in this area of counsel that 
members of our firm, Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt, Leggett and Cornell, 
have been able to serve hundreds 
of communities small and large for 
over 30 years. As a point of in- 
formation to you, rather than pride 
in our own position, we can say 
that we enjoy the reputation of 
being the leading firm of educa- 
tional consultants in America. 


There is no facet or problem of a 
school system that we are not pre- 
pared to tackle and to help you 
solve. From school budgets to 
school buildings, from cafeterias 
to curriculum organization, we 
stand ready to put a team of ex- 
perts to work to give you answers 


that provide optimum effective- 
ness and economy. 


Economy in school design, con- 
struction and operation is, of 
course, of vital importance to every 
community, and at every income 
level. It has long been a major 
objective of our work to help pro- 
duce the very best plans for schools 
within the boundaries of every 
budget. And beyond that it has 
been our practice to help imple- 
ment such plans by making them 
approvable by all civic groups. 


We invite you, whether as an in- 
dividual, school administrator, or 
as a representative of a school 
board, civic group, or parents’ or- 
ganization, to make any inquiry 
which you feel may lead to a clari- 
fication of the problems or issues 
confronting your community. In 
addition, a brochure describing 
our services will be sent to you 
promptly upon request. 








| ENGELHARDT, ENGELHARDT, LEGGETT & CORNELL q 
The services of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett and Cornell | 221 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York | 
include: Community Surveys to Determine School Building Needs... | I should lik ’ Fst leeeribi 
School Building Planning ... Reorganization of School Districts . . . State - otis pig of ve = acidity escribing you) | 
and Local Financing of Schools... Teacher Personnel Problems... | services as Educational Consultants. | 
Evaluation of Educational Programs... Organization of the Curriculum... | ; | 
Administrative Management Analysis . . . Development of Systems of | © - —~ — = | 
Records and Reports . . . Planning College Facilities . . . Community | —— | 
Attitude and Opinion Analysis... Selection of School Equipment. | ' es | 

tl 
ENGELHARDT, ENGELHARDT, LEGGETT AND CORNELL | ; - | 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK L.————— SSE SIRSE ST Tea rere anne 
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COURTESY THE ALAM GALLERY 





JACK LEVINE'’S “MEDICINE SHOW” 


ART 





Poison in the Sky 


“What happens when you can't be a 
cynic any more? What do you do?” In- 
creasingly this has been the question asked 
by knife-faced Jack Levine, 41. Boston 
slum-born painter whose big reputation is 
based on such satire-veined canvases as 
Welcome Home, Gangster Funeral, Elec- 
tion Night (Time, May 20, 1946 et seq.). 
His answer, Medicine Show, more than a 
year in the painting, is on display this 
week at Manhattan’s Alan Gallery. It is 
more the work of a reformer than that of 
a cynic, attacking the world of ballyhoo 
which promotes “something people don't 
want but buy on installments.” 

Ex-Cynic Levine says that he “can't go 
long without an editorial problem, Be- 
fore, I painted the wardheelers: now for 
once I’m painting the voters. What can I 
say about ordinary people against whom I 
have no rancor? I find people attractive. 
So they have to be gulled. Somebody's 
selling and gullible.” To 
make his point, Levine has one well- 
curved doxie hold up a sign reading ve- 
LENO, Italian for poison, 

Scoring more as a boxer’s point than a 
slugger's blow, Medicine adds to 
Levine's steady advance as an artist who 
bucks the current trend, By mov- 
ing his subject matter outdoors and plac- 
ing it under a blue sky, he has tackled a 
multitude of problems concealed in the 
murk of his ightclubs. restau 
rants and courtroom scenes. Like Levine's 
other major works. Medicine Show al- 
most certainly will end up as a prize mu- 
seum catch. Probable price: over $8,000. 
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Young Americans Abroad 


On the walls of Manhattan's Downtown 
Gallery last week was a lively “Americans 
in Europe” show. featuring 45 paintings 
and sculptures by 23 young U.S. artists. 
Most of the young artists are good enough 
to have won fellowships. but all are still 
too “unknown” to have regular dealers. 
Nine are still in their 20s, and all but four 
ire under 35. Not all of them will make 
the grade. but the combined effect of their 
paintings and sculptures is a heartening 
indication that this generation of Ameri- 
can artists has genuine talent. 

[he fact that the “unknowns” are on 
view at all is pure luck. Last spring brisk, 
greving Edith Halpert, 55. owner of the 
Downtown Gallery. went to Europe on a 
vacation. In the familiar bus- 
man’s-holiday pattern. she took time to 
drop in on Rome's 62-year-old American 
Academy. After a look at what the voung 
Americans were doing there, she promptly 
started buying their work. And concluding 
that they rated a show. she turned her 
vacation into a three-week busi- 
rip that included Florence and Paris. 

resulting “Americans in Europe” 


ten-day 





nly a cross section of younger tal 
ents but a progress report on where U.S, 
painters are trending. Confirming the 
southw migration of painters, Mrs. 
Halpert with energy 
ind independence with Americans leading 
the way. Among the canvases she pi ked 
up are a boldly painted Galleria, Naples 
by Manhattan-born Al Blaustein. 32. and 
1 startling Crucifixion by Abbey Scholar- 
ip Winner Thomas H. Dehill Jr., 31, of 








found Rome bi 











Cambridge. In Paris Mrs. Halpert found 
young Americans hemmed in by high costs 
and an abstractionist syndrome, but she 
spotted some work she liked, including the 
clouded-in abstractions of Duluth, Minn. 
Artist Don Fink, 33, and the bright, exu- 
berant March Yellow by Fulbrighter John 
Freed, 25, of Oklahoma City. 

Edith Halpert believes that her show 


will do much for the young Americans 
abroad. Present indications are that at 
least six artists will be picked up by 


other dealers. Abroad her purchases have 
prompted other Americans and even Euro- 
peans to buy. At home early-season shop- 
pers have already snapped up 19 of the 
45 works she has on show, 


VAN GOGH 


WN 116) 5 438 FO) (/ 





N the heat of inspiration, Vincent Van 
Gogh could put in a straight eleven- 
hour stretch before his easel. then sit 
down and write: “These colors give me ex- 
traordinary exaltation. I have no thought 
of fatigue; I shall do another picture this 
very night, and I shall bring it off, I have 
a terrible lucidity at moments when na- 
ture is so beautiful; I am not conscious of 
myself any more, and the pictures come 
to me as in a dream.” 

Such superb passages from Van Gogh’s 
letters to his younger brother, Art Dealer 
Theo Van Gogh, plus the fact that Van 
Gogh sliced off his left ear during an epi- 
leptic fit. have prompted popularizers to 
portray him as an artist who raised paint- 
ing to such a pitch of ecstasy that he went 
mad. The result has been to make Van 
Gogh one of the most misinterpreted art- 
ists in history. In an ambitious Hollywood 
effort to right the record and explain the 
inner workings of an artist, M-G-M this 
week released its version of Van Gogh's 
life, Lust for Life, based on Irving Stone's 
high-colored 1934 bestseller. 

Intensity & Tragedy. To photograph 
Van Gogh's original oils, M-G-M sought 
out the collectors and mu- 
seums all world, including 
some of the Moscow's 
rarely Film 
crews shot on-the-spot takes of the Van 
Gogh family house in Holland, re-created 
some of the scenes he painted, retraced his 
footsteps from the Borinage to Paris and 
the sun-baked square at Arles. 

The film is best when it places the 
scenes that inspired Van Gogh next to 
CinemaScopic closeups of his 
paintings. Actor Kirk Douglas 
natural red beard makes him look aston- 
ishingly like Van Gogh's self-portrait ) and 
Anthony Quinn (splendid as the swagger- 
ing Paul Gauguin) at times manage to 
catch what Van Gogh called “the high 
yellow note” of painting intensity and the 
“electric arguments” about art which Van 
Gogh wrote left them “with our heads as 
exhausted as an electric battery after it is 
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VAN GOGH’'S “PRISON COURT 





“AFTER THE RAIN 


‘THE GRAPE HARVEST” 





discharged.” The film captures the fierce 
drive and bitter tragedy in the life of 
Van Gogh, who completed more than 800 
paintings in his 37 years, sold only two, 
and lived on handouts from his brother. 
But because the Hollywood story builds 
relentlessly to Van Gogh's ear-slicing for 
its climax. Lust for Life falls midway 
between being a first-rate art film and 
high-pitched melodrama. 

“Our Pictures Speak."' A comparison 
of Moscow’s Van Goghs ( M-G-M received 
transparencies of them too late to include 
them in the film) makes clear. as the story 
does not, that Van Gogh's epilepsy halted 
his painting, but does not explain it. The 
Grape Harvest, painted in the buffeting 
mistral outside Arles before Van Gogh's 
first attack. is faithful to the glowing de- 
scription he wrote his brother of a “red 
vineyard, all red like red wine. In the dis- 
tance it turned to yellow, and then a green 
sky with the sun, the earth after the rain 
violet, sparkling vellow here and there 
where it caught the setting sun.” 

Van Gogh's Prison Court, painted in 
the St. Rémy asylum (where he volun- 
tarily committed himself in 1889 after 
he slashed his ear). is copied from a 
Gustave Doré engraving. But despite its 
somber mood, it shows no shortening of 
Van Gogh's great talent. In one of his 
last works, After the Rain, painted less 





Kirk DovcGLas As VAN Gocu* 
Madness is not the explanation, 


than two months before Van Gogh shot 
himself at the onset of another epileptic 
attack, he shows that until the end he 
could be moved by “the immeasurable 
plain with cornfields against the hills, 
immense as a sea...” 

After painting After the Rain, Van 
Gogh, soon to die, wearily stated the prob- 
lem underlying all efforts to explain paint- 
ers in words or on celluloid: “The truth is, 
we can only make our pictures speak.” 


* With Van Gogh seli-portrait. 
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The Week in Review 


With a rumble of kettledrums and a 
flourish of flags. TV moved into the fall 
season. Curiously, the weck’s best drama 
was a 2,400-year-old Greek tragedy. Jean 
Anouilh’s version of Sophocles’ Antigone 
was given a striking, modern-day adapta- 
tion by Worthington Miner on NBC's 
experiment-happy Kaiser Aluminum Hour. 
As Creon, Claude Rains was a fine old 
despot, and once even squeezed out a real 
tear. But Rains was all but overborne by 
the wooden acting of Hollywood Starlet 
Marisa Pavan. In the title role of the girl 
trying to bury her brother, Italian-born 
Marisa was lovely to look at, but she 
spoke as if she were still lying around the 
Roman ruins with Gregory Peck in The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, with a 
studio elocution teacher prompting her 
between takes. Best innovation: Alex- 
ander Scourby’s one-man chorus describ- 
ing the death scene. or expounding the 
tragic theory: “Tragedy is restful and 
clean. It is firm, it is flawless, it is quiet.” 

With tragedies in style, James Cagney 
made his TV dramatic debut on NBC's 
Robert Montgomery Presents, as a fum- 
bling sergeant in the U.S. Military Escort 
Detachment carrying a flag-draped victim 
of a Communist mortar shell back to the 
boy’s home town. Lire Staff Writer Rob- 
ert Wallace's script (Soldier from the 
Wars Returning) was a noble-minded but 
often pedestrian tone poem which con- 
fused patriotism with adulation of the 
anonymous dead. Cagney’s usual clipped, 
staccato style was properly subdued— 
especially when, at the end, he tried to 
work out a salvation for his hero: “Where 
do you go when you die? The book says, 
‘In my father’s house there are many 
mansions.’ Where? In the sky, under the 
ground, or in the minds of men?” 

The real people who appeared on TV 
last week were more improbable, in spots, 
than anything in the fictional dramas. 
Frank Sinatra's new Coldwater Canyon. 
Calif. home was invaded by an army of 
Ed Murrow’s electronic gremlins only two 
hours after Frankie had moved in. Kicking 
off his fourth season on Person to Person 
(CBS), Murrow positioned his cameras 
in every cranny of Sinatra’s two-bedroom 
Japanese house. with its elaborate hi-fi 
gadgets, Bing Crosby recordings, a TV 
set that swings out of its niche to front 
any chair in the room, and a huge kitch- 
en, chock-full of pizzas. Sinatra bounced 
around each room with assured grace, 
talking pure Sinatrese. Samples: “I'm 
very large down in Australia.” Pointing 
to the fancy trappings: “The furniture’s 
finished in teak. you might say,” or to 
a huge Japanese mural painted across an 
entire wall: “It's a Japanese print, you 
might say.” By contrast, Boston Barrister 
Joseph Welch, chatting graciously with 
Murrow from his eleven-room, 150-year- 
old Walpole. Mass. home, was funny and 
brimming with sweet charity. Said he: 
“Tf I go on having any more fun than 








I've had, I will have cheated fate itself.” 

Elvis Presley, the 21-year-old bobby- 
soxers’ delight, shot the Ed Sullivan 
Show’s rating up to 43-7—highest in two 
years. Actor Charles Laughton, his glib 
tongue in his dumpling cheek, introduced 
Elvis with: “Ed insisted I give a high 
tone to the proceedings,” then, to the 


MarisA Pavan & CLAUDE RAINS 
Loveliness was not enough. 


frenzied shrieks of the teen-agers, let 
Hillbilly Presley take over. Crooner Pres- 
ley, sideburns dripping with sweat and 
goose grease, mumbled through three 
songs, gave his guitar a thorough clout- 
ing, contorted his mouth suggestively and 
his pelvis more so. When it was over, 
parents and critics, as usual, did a lot 
of futile grumbling at the vulgarity of 
this strange new phenomenon that must 
somehow be reckoned with. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, Sept. 
20. Times ore E.D.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 

Climax! (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., CBS). The 
Garsten Case, with Everett Sloane. 

Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Ed Murrow visits Bette Davis, Bob 
Considine. 

N.C.A.A. Football Game (Sat. 3:15 
p.m., NBC). Kentucky v. Georgia Tech. 

Medical Horizons (Sun. 4:30 p.m., 
ABC). “Change of Life.’ 

Meet the Press (Sun. 6 p.m., 
Guest: John Foster Dulles. 


NBC). 


Radio 
Bob Hope Show (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Les Brown, Margaret Whiting, Jerry 
Colonna. 
World Music Festivals (Sun. 2:05 p.m., 
CBS). Bayreuth Wagnerian Festival. 
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P| Old Play in Manhattan 


j Saint Joan (by Bernard Shaw*) boasts 

) CORN cE RE D ANY i title role that is one of the great acting 

4 challenges of the modern theater. None of 
the actresses who have played Shaw’s Joan 

on Broadway—Winifred Lenihan, Katha- 

GOooD STOC KS oO eg rine Cornell, Uta Hagen—has left a lasting 
stamp upon the role. At the off-Broadway 

Phoenix Theater last week, Irish Actress 

R LO N D ES LAT e LY 5 Siobhan (pronounced Shiv-awn) McKenna 
® brought something a good deal more mem- 

orable to it. Her thick-brogued, almost 

blatantly peasantlike Joan was all drive 





a Lae ce RET 


In the market for a lode of laughs? 


Buy all you can get of a blonde called 
Laura. She’s a sure thing. Bound to go places. 


She’s a slick chick who wanders in among 
the bears and bulls and wolves of Wall Street 
—and really gives Big Business the business! 


Judy Holliday plays Laura for all she’s 
worth—which is about a million laughs, give 
or take a guffaw or two. And Judy’s “Born 
Yesterday” co-star, Paul Douglas, is the 
terrible-tempered tycoon who learns never to 
sell a stock—or a blonde—short. 


So help us, you couldn’t make a sounder 
investment for you and yours than “THE 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC,” Columbia Pic- 
tures’ movie of the big Broadway comedy hit. 

2 So maybe you don’t make a million bucks. i 
You get a million laughs. 





Bob Golby 
StopHAN MCKENNA AS JOAN 
ye Intensity in one dimension. 


i 





as ’ 
* ‘ and no dreaminess. She had an unshak- 
5 able faith in her voices and her mission 
x, because it could never occur to her to 
«| doubt them; hers was a kind of fanatic’s 
se certitude, not a heretic’s defiance, less a 
q refusal to “reason” or listen or obey than 
* the sheerest incapacity. 

Such undeflectable purpose, such one- 
track-mindlessness can have its acting lim- 
- itations; and ActresSs McKenna plays with 
4 no great range and with a kind of fierce 
eI A COLUMBIA PICTURE starring monotony. But by subordinating effect to 


essence, what Joan does to what Joan is, 

JUDY HOLLIDAY + PAUL DOUGLAS she makes an audience feel itself in close 

contact with someone, however rare, who 

with FRED CLARK - JOHN WILLIAMS - HIRAM SHERMAN - NEVA PATTERSON is in close communication with something, 
RAY COLLINS - ARTHUR O'CONNELL however intangible. 

Screen Play by ABE BURROWS - From the play by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & HOWARD TEICHMANN his is a real achievement, because— 

Produced on the stage by MAX GORDON though to say so may be a worse heresy 

Produced by FRED KOHLMAR - Directed by RICHARD QUINE than anything Joan was tried for—as a 

dramatic creation, Shaw's character in 

large measure fails. As a dialectical crea- 


Oy 





For other news of Shaw, see Booxs, 
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NAVY SETS SPEED RECORD 
WITH VOUGHT CRUSADER! 


TIME, 


THOMPSON TROPHY EVENT 


The Thompson Trophy, 
traditional symbol of 
speed. has been awarded 
annually since 1929 


Originally, the trophy event in 
volved a race around pylons with 
high performance piston-engine air 
craft, but its character gradually 
changed with the advent of jets 





Today's supersonic speeds have 
ruled out closed course racing. A 
straightaway race against time has 
taken its place 

The first jet race was held in 
1946, with the winning plane re 
cording 516 miles an hour 

Now, ten years later, Chance 
Vought’s Crusader — first plane 
ever entered in the event by the 
Navy nearly doubled that speed 
when it became the first trophy 
winner to exceed 1,000 miles an 
hour 








F8U-1 Streaks over Thompson Trophy course at 


1015.428 mph! 


A standard production model Chance Vought F8U-1 Crusader — 
averaging a blazing 1,015,428 miles an hour — has set a U. S. speed record 
and captured the coveted Thompson Trophy for the Navy in that service's 
first entry in this historic aviation event. 

The former official record, set last year, was 822 miles an hour, 

Commander Duke Windsor, USN, crack Navy test pilot, streaked over 
California’s Mojave Desert at an altitude of 40,000 feet in setting the 
record. He made two runs over a precisely measured 15.1 kilometer 
(9.3 miles) course, trailing a sonic boom across the desert in his wake. 

Significantly, the triumph was achieved with a stock, combat fighter, 
identical with Crusaders soon to be delivered to the U. S. Fleet. It carried a 
full complement of cannon, and ballast equal to a full ammunition load. 

The Crusader’s U. S. record — first to top 1,000 miles an hour 
marked the third time Chance Vought-designed aircraft have captured the 
Thompson Trophy. Commander Cook (¢ leland, USNR, flying as a civilian, 
piloted Corsair fighters to new records in 1947 and 1949 


CHANCE Dt - 
OUGHT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATES PALLAS. TEHAS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NOW...ROTO-PUSH 
THE ONE-BUTTON 
CONTROL STATION 


The new Cutler-Hammer Roto-Push 
Unit offers amazing opportunities for 
simplified compact control panel de- 
sign. One Roto-Push Unit can provide 
all the control functions which nor- 
mally require two or three 
buttons, It is available in a wide range 
of selector and button operating mech- 
anisms. Typical of its possibilities is the 
**Run-Safe-Jog’’ Roto-Push shown 
above. In addition to simplifying con- 
trol panel — Roto-Push brings 
savings in installation time and costs, 
speedier, safer and more efficient ma- 
chine operation. Roto-Push is another 
star performer in the spectacular new 
line of Cutler-Hammer Heavy Duty 
Oil-Tight Pushbuttons. Be sure you 
have full information now. Ask your 
Authorized Cutler-Hammer Distribu- 
tor or write CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
| Wisconsin. 











- 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL == 
CH 


GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 
















w\SLIp 
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a woman's place 
is in the know 





THAT'S WHY MORE AND MORE ALERT 
WOMEN ARE READING ERRWUM THAN EVER 
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tion, his Joan is superb, just as the mas- 
sively symbolic, impartially delineated 
conflict between Joan and the church, the 
sovereign self and the sovereign institu- 
tion, inner light and outer law. is mag- 
nificently projected. But Shaw did not 
solve his problem of making Joan per- 
sonally real by making her slangily realis- 
tic and outwardly much like other people. 
Her reality lay in how she differed from 
them; and Actress McKenna, by eschewing 
something three-dimensional yet vaguely 
radiant for something one-dimensional but 


truly intense, comes much closer to re- 





veain 

Very possibly Shaw's finest play, Saint 
Joan is yet one of his most uneven. The 
first third is little more than competent 
chronicle play: it is not till the second 
third that it becomes vibrantly Shavian; 
and not till the final third that it grows 
demonstrably great. At the Phoenix a gen- 
erally torpid production stressed the play’s 
long. slow climb before achieving—in the 
Trial Scene and the Epilogue—one of the 
great peaks of 2oth century stage writing. 








MILESTONES 





Born. To Jean Simmons, 27. hazel- 
eyed British-born film actress (Guys and 
Dolls), and tall, wavy-maned Stewart 
Granger, 43 (real name: James Stewart), 
British-born cinemactor (Bhowani June- 
tion): their first child (his third), a 
daughter; in Hollywood. Name: Tracy 
(for Actor Spencer Tracy). Weight: 7 lbs. 


Married. Guy Mitchell. 29. (real 
name: Al Cernik), beefy songbird of films 
(Red Garters) and records; and blonde 
Danish-born cupcake 
who wore only a smile and a spray of 
roses when she posed for Playboy maga- 
zine’s September Playmate (see Press); 
he for the second time, she for the first; 
in Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


Else Sorensen, 22 


Married. Robert Carl (“Zup”) Zuppke, 
77. German-born pig farmer. landscape 
painter and Katzenjammer- 
time (1913-41) football coach of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, mentor of Red Grange, 
winner of five Big Ten championships 
two ties; and Leona P. Ray. his house- 
keeper for 23 years; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Champaign, III. 











rrogued long- 


Died. William Avery (Billy) Bishop 
62, stocky, sandy-haired Canadian flying 
ace who shot down 72 plhines* during 
World War I, collected a chestiul of med- 
als (including Britain's Victoria Cross 
France's Crom de guerre), later 
an oil-firm vice president. was 
honorary air marshal of Canada whi'e re- 
cruiting flyers during World War Il; of 
cirrhosis of the liver; in Palm Beach, Fla. 
Billy Bishop scorned stunt tlying, grimly 
dived his single-seat Nieuport Scout to 
within 50 yards of his prey before firing 
a short, deadly burst from his I gun. 
He shot down 47 planes in his first five 
months of battle. made 
Britain, Canada and the U.S. 
down 25 more Germans in twelve days 
five of them in a fla hour 
curtain brawl] after he had received or- 
ders to return to London. 


became 


named 





hero's tour of 
returned to 


two- 


iboyant 





Died. Archibald Montgomery Low. 68 
whimsical, wide-ranging British physicist, 


rocket expert. inventor and author, who 


Three men downed mo G t s Baro 
Manfred von Richtho Fran K 
7 


Fonck, 75; and Ireland's Edward Mannock, 73 


in 1914 demonstrated a primitive form of 
television, three years later designed the 
first guided missile, went on to invent a 
device to photograph sound, a system of 
radio torpedo control, a drop-proof ciga- 
rette ash and a golf putter that lit up 
when swung correctly, turned out some 
30 books of history, science prophecy, 
weapons development and scientific theo- 


ry; of a lung ailment; in London. 
Died. Archbishop Edwin Vincent 
O'Hara, 75. Roman Catholic Bishop of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., who as 
a young rector in Oregon was named 
chairman of the state’s Industrial Welfare 
Commission ( Igt3) helped draft the 
state’s first minimum-wage law, became 
Bishop of Kansas City in 1939, headed 
a committee which revised (1941) the 
Catholic version of the New Testament 
Was given the personal rank of archbishop 


in 1954; in Milan, Italy. 


Died. Dr. Minge Duggar, 
84. longtime (1927-43) professor of phys- 
iology and economic botany at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who was forced by 
university regulations to retire at 70, took 
a research job with a drug firm, four 
years later (1948) announced the discov- 
ery of the multi-purpose antibiotic aureo- 
mycin; in New Haven, Conn. 


Benjamin 


Died. Homer Stillé Cummings, 86, tall 
(6 ft. 3 in.). pince-nezed, onetime (1933- 
39) U.S. Attorney General and New Deal 
workhorse, three-cerm (between 1900 and 
1906) mayor of Stamford, Conn., who in 
1933 Was picked by President-elect Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to govern the Philippine 
Islands. became Attorney General instead 
1en F.D.R.’s choice for that post. Sena- 
tor Thomas Te Walsh. died before the in- 
auguration, went on to win New Deal 
court fights on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Securities and Exchange 





cases defending the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration, Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, fought 
bitterly for the Administration's unsuc- 
cessful “court-packing” bill (which sought 


1 
to allow 


Commission. lost 








the President to appoint another 
Supreme Court member for each justice 
older than 70, with a 15-member limit) 
battled crime by strengthening the FBI, 
extending its jurisdiction to kidnaping 


racketeering cases; in Washington. 
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World-beater! 


The American farmer of today, with power ma- 
chines, can produce ten times more than the farmer 
of a century ago. Here’s how banks help. 


Today’s farmer has a right to sit 
proudly on the American horizon. 

His is a place of honor because 
no other farmer in history has been 
able to produce so much food for 


so many people. 


Rich Harvest 
Astride modern machines, a mere 
13.5% of our population ts able to 
grow and harvest all that 167 mil- 
lion people can eat and wear, with 
enough left over to help feed mil- 


lions in foreign countries. 


The primary credit for this pro- 
duction of plenty belongs to the 
men who work the soil. But the 
farm machinery industry also de- 
serves a big share of applause. And 
other people have lent a hand, too. 
Hybrid seed breeders, agricultural 
colleges, fertilizer manufacturers 
and commercial banks, are among 


those who have contributed. 
Impact of Banking 


As for banks, they lend money and 
provide other services to farmers. 





They also make loans to manufac- 
turers and distributors of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment in every 
section of our country. 

Thus, the services of commercial 
banks contribute to the progress 
of American agriculture and to the 
well-being of the entire nation. 


THE 
(CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


7 
R AIL ROAD GR OW ? is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





Kitten on the keys 


At the control panel of Univac, the kitten has inventory control of the 65,000 items needed 
her paw on what is going on all over the 5,100 to run the railroad. 


mile route of Chesapeake and Ohio—the first : 
Every three months Univac goes through the 


list of Chesapeake and Ohio’s 90,000 stock- 


holders, figures how much each should receive 


railroad to install a large scale electronic com- 


puter system, 


Univac provides information as fresh as this at the current $3.50 dividend rate, and writes 
morning’s sunrise for use by management in their checks at the rate of five checks a second. 
planning Chessie’s future growth. Projected k oe 
are . ; - Tn half a day it can make u » paychecks for 
applications include recording thousands of half a day it can make up the pay 

. nee 
, . R 34,000 C&O employees, figuring what each re- 
shipments moved for thousands of C&O cus- oA “ ployee fig pie: 
iecceisiins agilbiened common vous ing and Seives for the number of hours he worked, plus 
S; @ i venue accounting anc : ; . 

over-time and less withholdings and any other 


deductions that may be indicated. 


Adaptation of large scale electronic comput- 
ing to railroad operation is another demonstra- 
tion of Chesapeake and Ohio’s willingness and 
ability to develop fresh techniques in the in- 


terest of superior transportation, 


And this is just one phase of Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s modernization program. New diesel 


locomotives, new cars, new track, new piers, 





new trainferries, new yards, new signals and— 


Univac is as accurate as it is fast. It performs every 
mathematical computation twice and if they don't 
agree, it goes over the operation again. If they still 
don't agree, it stops work and yells for help. tempo of today —and tomorrow. 


most of all—new thinking have made this a 


new railroad. A modern railroad, geared to the 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures 
of Chessie and her family? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio |. r 
Railway Pe — f 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Quickening Pace 

Two soft spots of the 1956 economy— 
auto sales and housing starts—were hard- 
ening up last week. As the first autumn 
chill spurred buying and business, new 
1950 autos were moving trom show rooms 
at a quickening pace of 18,000 a day. De- 
spite the big publicity buildup for the 
forthcoming 1957 models. dealers’ inven- 
tories of '56 cars dropped a healthy 10% 
below last year's totals. And for the first 
time in three months, home construction 
rose during August. was holding strong in 
September. Last month's housing starts 
galloped along at an annual rate of r.11 
million v. 1.07 million in June, although 
still behind the 1.34 million starts of 
last year, 

The whole economy was recouping from 
a midsummer decline. Business activity 
in August climbed back to 141% of the 
1947-49 level v. 136% in July, when steel 
was strike-bound. Over the first eight 
months of 1956, retail stores rang up a 
record $123 billion business, about $4.5 
billion above last year. This was due part- 
ly to rising prices; wholesale meat prices 
jumped 6% within the last month alone. 
But a bigger reason for the expanded 
volume was that the U.S. factory work- 
er’s weekly wages hit a $79.79 alltime 
high in August, nearly $1 over the month 
before. 

Caution. Big companies were rushing 
headlong to grow with this richer market. 
Last week Dow Chemical Co. kicked off 
another $75 million expansion program. 
Revere Metals bought land for a $50 mil- 
lion aluminum plant. One cautionary sig- 
nal was raised by the Department of 
Commerce, which warned that this rec- 





ord expansion could be sidetracked by a 
late-year steel shortage. Said Jron Age 
magazine: “When full impact of fourth- 
quarter automotive production schedules 
is felt. the already tight market will snap 
shut like a vise.” 

But no industry was trying harder to 
expand than steel itself. Production last 
week strained to 100.1% of capacity, and 
makers pushed toward reaching a 132 mil- 
lion ton capacity by Jan. 1. Detroit Steel 
Corp. asked the Government for a fast 
tax write-off on a $16.4 million expansion 
of ingot-making facilities. raising to $862 
million the total fast amortization re- 
quests submitted recently by steel com- 
panies. To meet the steelmen’s needs. 
iron-ore supplies were also getting a boost. 
At Silver Bay, Minn. last week, Reserve 
Mining Co. dedicated the nation’s first 
large-scale taconite processing plant to 
turn low-grade (25% to 35% iron) taco- 
nite ore into high-iron-content pellets. A 
$190 million giant with a 3.700.000-ton 
annual capacity, Reserve's plant is just 
the first of many. Taconite plants abuild- 
ing or planned will have a capacity of 33 
million tons annually by 1980, provide 
some 40% of all inland mill ore supplies. 

Confidence. Even fair-dealing Leon H. 
Keyserling, who was President Truman’s 
chief economist, could find little to com- 
plain about. His prediction: “Despite 
points of vulnerability, the American 
economy will achieve a new peak of $409 
billion for 1956,” and the annual rate will 
soar far above that figure in the third and 
fourth quarters. At week’s end a_ poll 
among directors of the National Sales 
Executives showed that 99% believed eco- 
nomic prospects for 1957 are “good,’ 
and that 98%% thought consumer buying 
would remain strong. 
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Associoted Press 


ReseRVE MINING’s New TACONITE PLANT IN MINNESOTA 
At year's end, a market as tight as a vise. 
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John W, Borry 
CoLiins’ CoLtins 


At two miles, a warning light. 


CORPORATIONS 
Genius at Work 


On the nation’s crowded airways, 254 
commercial and private planes collided in 
flight between 1948 and 1955, and there is 
an average of four near misses a day. 
After last June’s collision of two commer- 
cial aircraft over the Grand Canyon took 
128 lives (Time, July 9), the search for 
a warning device to prevent such disasters 
in the future became a major concern 
of U.S. airlines. Last week the airlines 
finally thought they had found what they 
wanted. The Air Transport Association 
approved a collision alarm system blue- 
printed by Collins Radio Co. of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, a company as little known 
to the public as it is famed in aviation. 

Both United Air Lines and American 
Airlines were negotiating last week with 
Collins to equip their entire fleets with the 
alarms, at a cost of about $6,000 to $8,000 
each. Within two years Collins plans to 
start installing the device, which will au- 
tomatically alert the pilot when another 
aircraft comes within two miles, show 
him the position of the intruding plane 
through a system of lights. By 1959 Col- 
lins expects to have an improved model 
that will show the pilot which way to 
maneuver in order to avert a collision, 
may even do the whole job automatically. 

Echo from the Moon. The collision 
warner is the latest electronics break- 
through by Arthur A. Collins. 47. the 
company’s founder-president and electron- 
ics genius. Collins has captured 80% of 
the U.S. commercial-airlines market and 
60% to 70% of the free-world foreign 
market in airborne electronics, i.e., equip- 
ment for navigation, instrument landing, 
flight direction, automatic piloting. weath- 
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er radar. His equipment operates along 
the U.S.’s and Canada’s far northern Dis- 
tant Early Warning (DEW) line. His 
young company, which grew from a gross 
of $722,000 in 1940 to $123 million in 
fiscal 1956, has bounced radio beams off 
the moon, shot a high-frequency TV beam 
800 miles around the curvature of the 
earth to bring man closer to the goal of 
transoceanic television (Time. May 109, 
1952), developed a wingless aircraft, the 
“Aerodyne” (Time, Jan. 9). and is now 
working on highly secret missile-guidance 
systems and earth satellites. 

Art Collins, the publicity-shy son of an 
Towa farmer and businessman, built his 
company upon his lifelong hobby, tinker- 
ing with radios. (His newest hobby: tink- 
ering with sports cars.) At 15, he made 
a newspaper name for himself as a ham 
operator who contacted the U.S. naval 
expedition to the North Pole. In 1931. he 
started turning out ham radio transmitters 
from a Cedar Rapids basement. Two years 
later he formed a company with $29,000 
in capital assets. 

Start with No. Collins concentrated on 
high-precision, lightweight amateur radio 
equipment, soon branched into the grow- 
ing market of airborne communications. 
The airlines and the Air Force came to 
know Art Collins as a bold researcher. In 
1937. for example, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had a rule limiting 
aircraft radio transmitters to 50 watts. 
Collins developed a too-watt transmitter 
that he sold to Braniff Airways. Pink FCC 
violation slips piled on Braniff’s desk, but 
after a lengthy hassle, the FCC finally 
permitted Braniff and other carriers to 
raise their power. Says Collins: “In this 
business, everything begins with FCC say- 
ing no, and you start from there.” 

Now Collins is pioneering in the devel- 
opment of new radio equipment that may 
revolutionize airborne radio communica- 
tions. Collins’ system would almost double 
the number of available ground-air radio 
channels, would make possible a global 
communications system by which, for 
example, SAC’s General Curtis LeMay 
could make instant contact from his Oma- 
ha headquarters with any U.S. Strategic 
Air Command plane flying anywhere in 
the world. Toward this goal, Collins scored 
a historic first this summer. With Art 
Collins at the dials, a U.S. military plane 
flying atop the North Pole made radio 
contact with another U.S. craft hovering 
over the South Pole. 

SSB for Jets. Collins worked for seven 
years to get to that point. He wanted to 
use a method of transmission called single 
side band (SSB)* instead of the ampli- 


* In amplitude modulation, the voice rides 
throuzh space between transmitter and receiver 
on an electronic carrier and two sidebands, SSB 
filters out one of these side bands, thus takes 
only half as much space as AM on the spectrum 
of radio frequencies, vastly increases the num- 
ber of airborne radio conversations that can be 
carried on, 
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TIME CLOCK 


OIL COMPANIES are starting to 
strike it rich in uranium. Phillips 
Petroleum Co. has uncovered high- 
grade ore body with estimated 
1,500,000 tons of ore on 1,280- 
acre lease previously shared with 
Holly Minerals Corp. near Grants, 
N. Mex., has started talks with 
AEC to construct processing mill. 


NEW SUPERSONIC BOMBER 
will be built by North American 
Aviation (F-86 Sabre, F-100 Super 
Sabre) for U.S. Navy. North Amer- 
ican has $86 million development 
contract for 1,000 m.p.h., twin-jet, 
A3] carrier-based bomber. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOOST to $1 
per hour has been extended to 36 
more businesses working on Gov- 
ernment contracts. Among them: 
luggage, fireworks, tobacco, evap- 
orated milk, soap, fertilizer, ce- 
ment, tags, surgical instruments. 
Total affected thus far: 46. 


PACKAGING MERGER between 
Continental Can Co. and Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co. has gone through 
despite Justice Department objec- 
tions. Manhattan Federal District 
court refused temporary injunction 
blocking merger as antitrust viola- 
tion, but Justice will proceed with 
civil suit against Continental, try 
to undo merger of two companies 
(second biggest in metal- and glass- 
container fields respectively) later. 


TURBINE-POWERED SHIP is 
whopping success so far, reports 
Maritime Administration. In five- 
day sea trials, first war-weary Lib- 
erty Ship fitted with experimental 
gas-turbine power plant and longer 
bow clipped along at 18 knots, al- 
most double original, steam-pow- 
ered speed. 


BIGGEST CAR DEAL in history 
will be closed by Hertz Corp. and 
local affiliates. For $33 million, 
nation’s biggest auto rental outfit 
will buy 15,600 new 1957 models, 
75% of them sedans (Chevrolets, 
Fords, Plymouths, Oldsmobiles, 


tude modulation system used by airplanes, 
The problem was to cut the size of the 
bulky equipment needed for SSB. which 
sometimes occupied an entire room. Col- 
lins reduced one huge SSB filter to the 
size of a fist. trimmed its cost from almost 
$1,000 to $50. Because of this success, 
Collins figures that the first U.S. jetliners, 
going into operation in 1958 or 1959, will 
carry his SSB equipment. 

By being able to foresee what equip- 
ment will be needed on the aircraft of 
the future, and by spending $13 million 
in the past year to develop it. Collins has 
piled up an order backlog of $110 million. 
mostly for the Government. His next ob- 
jective is to expand in the only airborne- 
communications field in which he has yet 
to win a major interest: the rich and 
growing market for small executive air- 
craft. 


Buicks, Cadillacs), the rest con- 
vertibles, sports cars (probably 
Thunderbirds) and station wagons. 


BOEING JETLINERS will prob- 
ably be bought by Britain’s BOAC 
and other Commonwealth airlines. 
Boeing is in line to get order for 
17 planes from BOAC, another 
three from South African Airways 
to add to seven jets recently sold 
Australia’s Qantas Empire Airways. 
Rumors also buzz that Boeing will 
get order for 19 more 707s from 
Howard Hughes’s Trans World 
Airlines, which has already ordered 
eight. 


NEW CITY will be built on last 
big block of undeveloped land in 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. For 
sum in “excess of $10 million,” 
Transamerica Corp. and Christiana 
Oil Corp. (headed by former U-S. 
Ambassador to Britain Lewis 
Douglas) have bought 8,000-acre 
Diamond Bar Ranch near Pomona, 
only 20 miles from downtown Los 
Angeles. Plan is for community of 
100,000, with shopping centers, 
schools, churches, 30,000 homes in 
$15,000-to-$40,000 price range. 


COAL EXPORTS will be pushed 
to new record by growing Euro- 
pean demand. At current pace, 
booming overseas business will 
boost bituminous coal exports to 44 
million tons in 1956, some 1,000,000 
tons more than previous peak in 
1947; anthracite coal is also keep- 
ing pace, topped 1,000,000 tons for 
first seven months of 1956 v. a mere 
266,000 tons this time last year. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK will 
be next big labor goal. A.F.L.- 
C.I.0. officials and research direc- 
tors met last week in Washington 
to draw up preliminary plan for 
demands, such as cutting standard 
work week to four days totaling 
32 hours, with overtime for every- 
thing more. One chilling problem, 
which unionmen noted: Do women 
want their husbands around house 
three days a week? 


GOVERNMENT 
Fish Fry 


“The Civil Aeronautics Board put out 
a big net, and they got me, a herring. The 
barracuda is still swimming around.” With 
these words, a $10.065-a-year CAB trial 
attorney, Albert Ruppar. 47, shrugged off 
his dismissal from the board last week for 
violating the rule that prohibits CAB 
employees from buying airline stocks. For 
weeks CAB had been trying to find the 
man who on Aug. 2, eight days before the 
official announcement. had tipped off Wall 
Street about the board’s decision to award 
New England’s little Northeast Airlines 
a lucrative New York-Miami air route. 
As a result, Northeast stock soared from 
93 to 124 in a single day’s frantic trad- 
ing (Time, Aug. 20). For a while it 
looked as though Lawyer Ruppar, who 
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CIVIC-MINDED EXECUTIVES 
Time and Talent Means More Than Money 


HE day of the great private for- 

tunes is gone. People no longer 
can give only money to community 
projects—they must give themselves.” 
So says Thomas H. Coulter, head of 
Chicago’s Association of Commerce 
and Industry. With this. most U.S, 
businessmen are in full agreement. 
While civic-minded executives and 
their companies still write generous 
checks (last year corporate donations 
of $100 and up totaled 40% of Com- 
_munity Chest donations, 34% of 
United Fund contributions), many 
businessmen are not content to dis- 
charge their public responsibilities with 
cash alone. Instead, more and more 
executives are donating time and tal- 
ent to civic projects, from the Red 
Cross to slum clearance. 

Partly, the new attitude comes from 
the general change in 20th century 
business philosophy. Where companies 
were once concerned only with prod- 
ucts and payrolls, today’s businessman 
feels that he is a civic leader with a 
social responsibility to the market he 
serves. “Business has a golden oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that it can be 
responsive to more needs of society 
than its material requirements,” says 
Frank Abrams, retired Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.) chairman, who spends at 
least two days each week on civic proj- 
ects. But partly, too, the new civic- 
mindedness is just good hardheaded 
business sense. Chicago's Common- 
wealth Edison Co., for example, spent 
more than $5,000,000 after World War 
II on promotion to bring some 1,000 
new plants to the area, all of which 
helped Commonwealth as well. 


Many U.S. companies have devel- 
oped elaborate programs of civic aid, 
Chicago’s Marshall Field department 
store has a special vice president in 
charge of civic affairs. In Philadelphia, 
N. W. Ayer Chairman Harry A. Batten 
organized the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement, which will open a $100 
million Food Distribution Center in 
1958 and eliminate crowded, unsani- 
tary markets in the heart of the city. 
Each year in Houston, Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. lends a full-time staff of 
100 Humble employees to help organ- 
ize the United Fund drive, while Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. President William 
Allen, who is 1956 national chairman 
of United Community Campaigns of 
America, will lend six of his bright 
young executives to the Seattle Com- 
munity Chest this year, pay their sal- 
aries while they spend three months 
organizing plant solicitation drives. 

In companies with no formal pro- 
gram, the president often encourages 


his top men to do as much as they can 
on their own in civic affairs. Richard 
H. Rich, boss of Atlanta’s big Rich’s 
department store, keeps careful check 
on how active his supervisory workers 
are in civic affairs. Says Rich: “The 
minute a man or woman becomes a 
supervisor, we urge him to get into 
civic work. We believe it is part of 
good leadership to be a good citizen.” 
Such giants as IBM, Chrysler, Ford, 
General Motors, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, National Cash Register, 
all encourage employees to take on 
public tasks: at Du Pont so many 
executives are active that the company 
makes a point of cautioning them to 
“participate in, but not dominate” 
Delaware's civic projects. 


As companies increase their civic 
work, the heaviest load inevitably falls 
on the president himself. Just as he has 
the know-how, energy and contacts to 
make his business succeed, so is he 
invaluable to civic projects. Republic 
Steel's President Thomas F. Patton, 
Detroit Edison’s President Walker L. 
Cisler, Chairman Laurence Whitte- 
more of New England papermaker 
Brown Co., give anywhere from 10% 
to 30% of their time to civic projects. 
In Los Angeles, Hardwareman-Banker 
Vic Carter was so busy that he either 
had to cut down his civic activities or 
his business. His choice: to sell his 
Builders Emporium, a popular, Sears- 
like operation for do-it-yourselfers, so 
he could devote more time to com- 
munity affairs. In Denver President 
Joseph Ross of Denver's Daniels & 
Fisher department store currently 
leads or serves on some 33 Denver 
civic projects. And, says a friend, “Joe 
doesn’t just talk; he works, he drives, 
he produces.” 

Many businessmen and civic leaders 
deplore the fact that too much of the 
work is still done by those who have 
always done it—for a willing worker is 
in high demand. They also point out 
that there are still too many “letter- 
headers,” businessmen who merely 
lend their names to a civic carapaign 
without also lending their time. Re- 
cently, however, more young men are 
sharing the load. Both they and their 
companies realize that it will give them 
invaluable experience; they will meet 
the top men in their fields, learn to 
talk and think on their feet. When 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Vice 
President George M. Dean, whose spe- 
cial baby is Seattle’s United Good 
Neighbor fund, first started tapping 
junior executives in 1952, he got just 
ten men; last year he got 48 men from 
30 companies. 
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had bought 1,000 shares of Northeast 
stock, was the culprit. 

As it turned out, Ruppar may have 
been guilty of incredibly bad judgment, 
but not of tipping off the board’s deci- 
sion. He had bought his stock on the 
morning of Aug. 3, a day after the leak, 
when Northeast stock was already rising 
fast, on a tip from a broker friend. Rup- 
par got 500 shares at ro}, later picked 
up another soo at around 12. After hold- 
ing the stock for several days, he sold in 
the middle of a profit-taking drop, ac- 
tually lost an estimated $1.600 on the 
deal. That left the CAB, the FBI and the 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee still 
looking for the barracuda. But the case 
had already served one good purpose: 
from now on CAB will announce its route 
awards as soon as it makes its decision, 
thus preventing anyone, inside or out, 
from making a killing. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
East v. West 


“In continental Western Europe the 
general picture is one of a continuing 
strong growth of output, with boom con- 
ditions especially pronounced in France, 
Western Germany and The Netherlands. 
In the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, total industrial output has fallen 
decisively below the level reached at the 
end of last year.” Thus did the latest sea- 
sonal report of the United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe last week 
sum up the economy of Western Europe. 

In the first quarter of 1956, said ECE, 
continental Western Europe’s total indus- 
trial output soared 26% over the 1953 
figure while Britain's limped along at a 
13% gain, Output of consumers’ durable 
goods rose 96% in West Germany, 68% 
in Italy, 50% in France, only 289% in Brit- 
ain, Accelerating Britain's slump was her 
skidding production of autos, chemicals, 
textiles. 

German Rise. The big reason for Brit- 
ain’s slide was mounting competition 
from West Germany. While Britain’s gold 
and dollar holdings dropped, West Ger- 
many’s shot from $134 million to $360 
million. So fast was West Germany forging 
ahead of her Western neighbors in exports 
and payment balances that ECE cau- 
tioned that “the increasing divergence be- 
tween the balance of international trans- 
actions of Western Germany and of other 
countries does constitute a potential 
threat both to the future progress of trade 
liberalization in Western Europe and the 
continued expansion of the Western Euro- 
pean economy.” 

Still, Germany and the rest of the boom- 
ing continent share one problem with 
Britain. A pressing labor shortage is cur- 
tailing industrial expansion throughout Eu- 
rope, said ECE. As a result, demand is 
outracing supply, and prices are on the 
way up. 

Russian Gain. ECE also reported sizable 
increases in production in the Iron Curtain 
countries—based on their own somewhat 
questionable statistics. Soviet Russia’s three 
big agricultural areas this year expect to 
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From 
Auckland to Zurich 


Credit is 


Leslie Dreyer’s job 





A Midwestern manufacturer has a problem. 
A firm in Switzerland would like to manufac- 
ture his machine under a license. What are the 
problems in exchange regulations; in adequate 
financing; in risk involved? The businessman 
picks up his phone and calls Leslie Dreyer, 
head of our Foreign Banking Department 

A good move. Mr. Dreyer’s understanding 
of banking and business abroad is vast. He, 
and other officers from The First National 
Bank of Chicago, travel thousands of miles 
annually, visiting many of our world-wide 
family of correspondent banks. Financial 
leaders everyw here wel ome “the banker from 
The First 


During such visits information is exchanged 





friends} ps developed Our Foreign Banking 
Department officers return with keen ap- 
praisals of current world commerce based on 


first-hand information and many years’ ex- 


perience in foreign banking. 

If you're expanding overseas, look to The 
First for knowledge vou need in order to make 
your ventures more profitable. For more than 
90 years we've provided spec ed informa- 
tion for sound decisions in overseas transac- 
tions. You'll enjoy dealing with one of 
America’s oldest, most experienced Foreign 


Ban 


trial | 





g Departments, located in the indus- 


art of the nation, 





Contact us today. Learn how our officers 


and correspondent banks abroad can go to 


work for you! 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 








Price 100% 
(and accrued interest from September 1, 1956) 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any 
offer to buy securities. The offering is made only by means of the 
Prospectus, which describes the securities and the business of the Company. 
Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Hinrrient Rigtey. & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White,Weld & Co. 


September 13, 1956. 























This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$60,000,000 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, ING. 


44%4% Notes due in 1996 


The Company has arranged for the private sale of the 
above Notes through the undersigned. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


September 11, 1956. 














produce 60 million tons of grain v. 36 
million tons before Nikita Khrushchev 
plowed into the virgin lands of Kazakh- 
| stan and Siberia in 1954. 
First-half industrial output increases 
| over the same period of 1955 mounted by 
134% in Bulgaria, 12% in the U.S.S.R., 
11% in Poland, 10% in Czechoslovakia, 
7% in East Germany and Hungary. But 
East Germany fell 3% short of its own 
production goals, largely because of the 
flight of 142,000 refugees to West Berlin 
in the first half of 1956. In Czechoslovakia 
the coal mines were harassed by a big rise 
in absenteeism (miners missed 18% of 
the shifts v. 9% prewar). Besides the 
manpower shortage, another big produc- 
tion bottleneck in the East was the lack of 
fuel and other sources of energy. In the 
first six months of 1956. Russian oil-refin- 
ery output dropped 400,000 tons short 
of its plan. Rumanian and Hungarian oil 
production also fell behind schedule. 
Consumer Lag. Whatever the progress 
in the East, the consumer was slow to 
benefit. In Eastern countries goods are still 
short, and the average worker must spend 
all or most of his wages just to feed him- 
self, his wife and two children. ECE cal- 
culated that a monthly breadbasket. in- 
cluding just 4 lbs. of meat. 3.3 Ibs. of 
butter and lard and g eggs per person, 
would cost 110% of the average worker's 
income in Rumania, 1os% in Bulgaria, 
95% in Poland, 93° in Hungary, 88% 
in the U.S.S.R., 77° in Czechoslovakia, 
72% in East Germany. Concluded ECE: 
“The rate of increase [in personal con- 
sumption | has lagged behind popular ex- 
pectations in some countries, notably East 
Germany. Hungary and Poland.” 


RAILROADS 
Three into One? 


| At a bull session recently three long- 

| time friends and railroaders—Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western President Perry 
M. Shoemaker, Erie President Paul W. 
Johnston, and Delaware & Hudson Presi- 
dent William White—sat down to chew 
over some common problems. All three 
run middle-sized, prosperous Eastern 
roads, but all face one long-range prob- 
lem: how to compete effectively against 
both their own industry's giants and the 
growing inroads made by trucks and air- 
lines. Last week the bull session grew into 
something more solid. The roads were 
talking merger, as equal partners in a 
single big line that would become the 
eighth biggest in the U.S., with 4,092 
miles of railroad between New York and 
Chicago (see map), assets approaching 
$1 billion, and operating revenues of $300 
million annually. 

Thus far each of the roads has been 
able to go it alone. The Erie, biggest of 
the three (2,338 miles), picked up enough 
revenue carting freight between the Great 
Lakes and the Eastern industrial area to 
turn a $7,900,000 profit last year, expects 
a 10% boost this year. The small (792 
miles) D. & H. is also in good shape; 
through the Delaware & Hudson holding 

| company it picked up 34° of its traffic, 
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Talk about microfilming until youre | 
blue tn the face...but Ljust cant afford tt! 





Obviously you havent hearad/ 


The new Micro-Twin recorder-reader 


costs less than you might expect to pay 


Jor a recorder alone! 











SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM FQUEPMENT 





“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin”—TM’s 
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Here—combined and complete in a single unit—is 


steeeeeee the microfilming equipment you can afford. 


For the unique Micro-Twin that converts from 
recording to reading and back again—at the mere 
flick of a knob—actually costs substantially less 
than any other up-to-date microfilming system. 

It records as fast as it can be fed—by hand or 
automatically. You can photograph documents 
front and back simultaneously or one side only, as 
you prefer. You can even make full-size facsimile 
prints of any document image right from the 
Reader—and actually develop them in just a few 
minutes without a darkroom. 

Another important point! You also get these 
modern microfilming advantages in the new Model 
205 Microfilm Recorder and the Model 206 Reader. 
These, too, are precision-built by Bell & Howell. 


Yes, now that it is priced within your reach, 
isn’t it time you began to enjoy the space-saving, 
time-saving, money-saving advantages of micro- 
filming? For your demonstration, just call our 
nearest branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 











mostly from its own coal mines, netted 
$8,900,000 last year on a gross of $76.9 
million. Only the 962-mile Lackawanna is 
in any semblance of trouble; a $7,500,- 
000 flood-damage bill and heavy losses 
from its commuters (who fondly call it 
the “Delay, Linger & Wait,” but appre- 
ciate its on-time trains) helped drag the 
road to a $1,000,000 deficit last year. But 
its freight business between New Jersey 
and Buffalo is so good that the Lacka- 
wanna will climb back into the black in 
1956. 

Nevertheless, the roads are sure to 
profit by a merger. All three run parallel 
routes along sizable sections of track, 
could save millions in maintenance and 
tax charges by abandoning some sections, 
downgrading others. Since all three are 
dieselized, they would need less equip- 
ment, could shift engines from one section 
to another as traffic demanded, could also 
combine many duplicating services, from 
secretaries to freight yards. 





Rose Marie Rew 
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Coe or CALIFORNIA 
There are secrets inside. 


Time Map by V. Puglisi 


While nothing will be done about a 
merger until a yearlong study is complet- 
ed, all three presidents were obviously in 
favor of such a plan. As for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which must ap- 
prove any merger, it would probably raise 
a cheer. The ICC has consistently ad- 
vised U.S. roads to economize and com- 
pete by combining facilities whenever 
they can. 


FASHION 
The Galatean Look 


The American woman is not likely to 
be pushed into any radical bathing suits 
next year, but she may have to be pulled 
into them. Reason: skintight sweater- 
and sheath-like suits will dominate the 
1957 lines. As the first fall showings got 
under way in New York last week, it was 
plain that bathing-suit manufacturers had 
taken their style cues largely from Broad- 
way: a trend to the My Fair Lady look, 


Ben Martin 
CATALINA 





with Empire bosoms, the half-shell bra, 
wide shoulder straps, Gay-Nineties stripes, 
and knee-length pants that can be rolled 
up for swimming. 

“Inner secrets.”’ says Rose Marie Reid, 
“create a foundation fit,’ for a maillot 
of zephyr wool and Lastex. Catalina’s 
striped suit, resembling a TV channel that 
needs focusing, is made of lisle cotton, 
clings to the bodice, has loose, boy-length 
shorts. Cole of California’s “Venus” is a 
wrapped-to-the-figure white drape. “It’s 
putty in your hands,” says Cole, “but on 
your figure it sculpts you as Pygmalion 
sculptured Galatea.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Memory Machine. International Busi- 
ness Machines introduced a memory com- 
puter to step up office automation. The 
computer will tell a businessman im- 
mediately how daily transactions in sales, 
payroll, inventory, production, etc. affect 
any desired aspect of his business. Called 
RAMAC (Random Access Memory Ac- 
counting machine), the computer also 
serves as an electronic filing cabinet in 
which company figures are stored on 50 
magnetic metal disks, will turn out any 
needed figure in seconds, thus eliminate 
endless hours of file checking. Rental per 
month: $3,250. 

Mud for Deep Oil. The Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co. announced a drilling mud 
that will make it possible to reach oil at 
depths that could never be attempted 
before, save more than $50,000 in costs 
on deep wells. Chemical muds are pumped 
down inside a drill pipe to the bit and 
then back up the hole, thus holding down 
subterranean oil pressures, keeping the 
bit cool, and carrying the drill cuttings 
back up to the surface. In deep holes, 
conventional muds jell under the intense 
heat and dry up at 300° IF, cause expensive 
delays. The new muds, DMS (Drilling 
Mud, Surfacant) and DME (Drilling 
Mud, Emulsifier), which are chemically 
similar to automobile antifreeze, work 
like detergents to eliminate the drill cut- 
tings, withstand pressures up to 20,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. at temperatures up to 
500°. In the search for more oil, the new 
muds will make it possible to drill 10,000 
ft. deeper: e.g., South Texas, now limited 
to 15,000 ft., could go to 25,000 ft.; 
South Louisiana, with the world’s deepest 
oil well (22,000 ft.), could now exceed 
30,000 ft. 

Cellophane Print. At the Packaging 
Machinery and Material Convention in 
Cleveland, the Dennison Mfg. Co. showed 
a new process that makes it possible to 
bond labels to Cellophane, is more eco- 
nomical than printing. Called Therimage, 
the bonding process is based largely on 
an old device of “printing by transfer.” 
A special heat-and-pressure machine is 
attached to standard packaging units, then 
labels made of gumlike inks are fed into 
it. The machine's heat releases the ink 
from the label, presses it firmly onto the 
Cellophane, in a process much like fixing 
a decal. 
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Plant Site 
Looking ? 





LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD! 


THE CHART tells the story! It’s a record of record- 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS ALONG breaking years—each year topping the preceding one. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM Last year alone, 399 industrial developments along 
the Southern represented an investment of more than 


a _ —— 
And 1956 promises to be a record-breaker, too! Work 


has begun on 189 new plants and major expansions 
that will cost $223 million. Other industrial projects 
already announced will total another $400 million. 
And just look at the variety of products they’ll make— 
aluminum, caustic-chlorine, paper and paper products, 
cellulose, tobacco, vitreous ware, cement, electrical 
appliances, steel, carpeting and many others. 











Right now our Industrial Development Department 
is receiving more inquiries and consulting with more 
companies than ever before in its history. We think 
you'd find it helpful to let them talk with you! 


‘Look Ahead— Look South!’’— for growth. - 
t 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 2 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Shares. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 






1,145,011 Shares 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


($1 Par Value) 










Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on September 24, 1956, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus, 









Subscription Price $38 a Share 









The several Underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 
either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 

New York Stock Exchange Commiasion, 









Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 









MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 





THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
WHITE, WELD & CO, 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
WERTHEIM & CO, 







KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DEAN WITTER & CO, DREXEL & CO, 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 













September 11, 1956. 





It is all events—politics, 
business, finance, 
national and foreign 
affairs . . . and it's also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 
and the theater. 


e Roits Razor's finest Sheffield steel 
blade is precision-made and hollow ground 
exactly like a barber's razor. Permanently 
guarded, Ends constant blade-buying. 


¢ Rotts Razor's exclusive built-in Strop 
and hone provide correct blade edge to 
Suit your own beard and skin. Gives clean, 
Close, satin-smooth shaves Safe...compact. 


New Rolls Razor Viscount Model $13.95 
With trade-in*only $9.95 


® Your old electric shaver or Rolle Razor 


ROLLS RAZOR 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME's 23 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 
















.. to get 
it Straight 








The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 















CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
The Vagabond King [Paramount] pro- 


vides a multimillion-dollar answer to a 
question that nobody has been asking: 
Where are the snores of yesteryear? In 
1901, the short, unhappy life of Francois 
Villon, the notorious balladist of 15th cen- 
tury France, was rewritten by Playwright 
Justin McCarthy as a long, claptrappy 
rapier romance that held the stage for dec- 
ades and made E. H. Sothern the most 
famous scenery-chewer of his time. 

In 1925, when audiences went sour on 
all the high-flown words, Operettist Ru- 
dolf Frim] sweetened them up with some 








KaTHRYN Grayson & ORESTE 
He can holler pretty loud. 


pleasant, sugary music. The Vagabond 
King ran for 511 performances on Broad- 
way, and had every high-school tenor in 
the country gargling such sentimental fa- 
vorites as Only a Rose, Someday and The 
Vagabond Song. Hollywood made a movie 
of the musical in 1930—not to mention 
two film versions of the McCarthy play 
in 1920 and 1938—and now the poor 
poet’s corpse has been dug up once again. 

Not Technicolor, not VistaVision can 
conceal the overripe condition of the sub- 
ject; and the silly new script (“Your rapid 
maneuvers leave me breathless indeed”), 
along with a down-the-same-old-rut pro- 
duction, is ill-calculated to restore life. 
The principals, Kathryn Grayson and a 
European tenor called Oreste, sing about 
as well as most people do in the movies, 
though at times the audience may find it- 
self wishing that Oreste, who can holler 
pretty loud when he’s a mind to, had two 
names and only one lung. 


Walk the Proud Land (Universal- 
International) is a western with a differ- 
ence: the Indians, or most of them, are 
the good guys. The movie purports to be 
the true story of John Philip Clum (Audie 
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Having your house painted? 


HERE’S WHY SPRAYING PROVIDES 
GREATER BEAUTY, LASTING PROTECTION 





I. Spraying gives more uniform build-up of the paint film—for that 2. All surfaces—metal, wood, masonry, plaster, stucco—are more 
perfect look with no lap marks, as on your car, furniture, and appliances. thoroughly sealed for longer-lasting protection against weathering. 





3. Ornamental details are thoroughly, evenly painted. Edges where 4. Spraying reaches “‘inaccessible’’ areas; ensures full coverage on 
weathering, wear are greatest are not wiped thin as when brushed. all surfaces—even behind gutters, louvers—for vital protection. 


DEVILBISS SPRAY IS THE WAY TO DO IT TODAY! 

THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Next time you paint, give your house the lasting beauty and protection Toledo 1, Ohio 
it deserves —the uniform film build, smoother finish, more positive, Santo Clore, Calif. © Berrie, Ontario.» London, Engiond 


weather-resistant seal by the DeVilbiss spray method. Just call a Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


reputable spray painter. 

WARNING! The existence of many “bargain” spray devices neces- 
sitates caution with regard to equipment emploved on your paint job FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 
— particularly do-it-yourself projects. To properly spray today’s long- 

lasting paints . . . at their full-bodied consistenc y ... full-powered, De Vi LBISS 
quality-built DeVilbiss spray guns and accessories are essential — the 
same equipment used to apply durable, beautiful finishes on many 


makes of cars, furniture, appliances, machinery. 
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AMERICAN 
HARDWARE | 
MUTUAL 


NEURANOE COMPANY 
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TAMPA PALMA 


ata 42 % Saving 


For those who delight in 
the flavor of imported 
Havana Tobacco 
SMOKE SAMPLE BOX 


AT OUR RISK 


We wort you to smoke these 
Tompa Palmas ot our risk, and if 
you don't think they equal ony 26¢ 
Palma on the morket, they're ‘‘on 
the house You're the judge and 
jury 

One of the largest high grade 
cigar factories in Tampe, Florida 
hos @ temporory surplus production 
in their regulor 26¢ size Thot's 
why we con offer these Genuine 6 in 
TAMPA PALMAS of 42% under the 
26¢ price while the quantity tasts 

These ore luxury cigars, all 100% 
long filler, No scraps, No dust 
They're extra Mild ond Mellow be 
couse the imported Havana Wrappers 
ore selected light Cloro-Claro color 
from the Vuelto Abaio district of 
Cubo, 

To make this special value pos- 
sible they left of the fancy bands, 
labels ond boxes ond put the cigars 
in o lower tox bracket. But oll the 
mildness, flavor and smoking pleasure 
are exactly the some as the regulor 
26¢ cigar under the maker's brand 
nome [which we're not cilowed to 
mention}. Here's how you save 42% 
Send us only one dollar and we'll 
send you postpaid a sample box of 
7 Tampa Palmas, that's 42% under 
the 26¢ price. Now test smoke as 
many os you like, if not delighted, 
feturn the balonce for your dollar 
bock. You can't lose. Sorry only 1 
somple box to a customer, 
ee ee ee es ee 


WALLY FRANK Ltd. [ti 
132 Church St., New York 7. N.Y.1 


Send me the sample box of 7 1 
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Murphy). Indian agent for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who was sent to 
Tucson, Ariz. in 1874 to represent the 
| U.S. Government in its relations with the 
Apaches. Clum arrived with a novel idea, 
iz., that the Apaches are human. 

It is the kind of idea that makes him 
unpopular with the local Army general, 
the state governor and the boys in the 
corner saloon, who begin calling him an 
“Indian lover.” Meanwhile. back on the 
reservation, black-eyed Tianay (Anne 
Bancroft), a squaw who is “much wom- 
an,” moves in on Audie with the convic- 
tion that he is “much man.” Rather stuffi- 
ly, Audie refuses to prove it in their adobe 
cottage, explaining that he is already 
“pledged.” and that at best a white man 
can handle only one wife at a time. But he 
does prove, in 88 minutes flat. that a 
white man can singlehanded do better 
than the entire U.S. Army at hunting 
down Indian rebels, and can bring peace, 
freedom and prosperity to the Apaches 
provided, of course, that the scriptwriter 
is on his side. 

Anybody who thinks that wooden-faced 
Audie Murphy is trying to play the man 
in front of the cigar store is wrong. He 
is not. 








The Last Wagon (20th Century-Fox). 
“Oooo!” gasps Felicia Farr, “I didn’t 
know Comanches kissed like this!” She is 
all alone on a butte with Richard Wid- 
mark, a renegade white raised by Indians, 
who promptly introduces her to some 
even more interesting Comanche customs. 
“Girls and ponies both,” Widmark muses. 
“The younger you break ‘em in the better 
- » . You been broke in yet?” Felicia says 
no, but it’s obvious she'd like to be, 
especially after he tells her about a tepee 
he has seen that is all of 20 feet across. 
But before they can move in, there are a 
few details to be attended to—like say 
300 Apaches waiting for them to come 
down off that butte. There is the further 
difficulty of four murders charged to Wid- 
mark’s account. but a kindly old general 
is willing to forget about such minor mat- 
ters if the hero is willing to accept the 
heroine’s custody for as long as they both 
shall live—a decision the synopsis calls 
“worthy of Solomon.” 





Back from Eternity (RKO Radio} is a 
sort of air-travel poster that looks as if 
it had been issued by the railroad lobby. 
As the Aere Pan Latina plane, a beat-up 
old bimotor, goes whiffling over the Cen- 
tral American jungle, the pilot (Robert 
Ryan) has a black-coffee-and-dark-glasses 
hangover, and the copilot (Keith Andes) 
is a scared kid with no more flying time in 
his log than a week-old wren. Even less 
reassuring is the passenger list: a politi- 
cal assassin (Rod Steiger), a small-time 
hood ( Jesse White), a drunken cop (Fred 
Clark), a fallen woman (Anita Ekberg) 
who is on her uppers—a condition which, 
in the shapely case of Actress Ekberg, 
leaves her with plenty to cushion her 
fall. Pretty soon a storm comes up, and 
the plane goes down in a jungle inhabited 
by headhunters. Everybody is terribly 








ANITA EKBERG 
Her fall was cushioned. 


worried, of course, as well they may be. 
Perhaps they remember the 1939 version 
of this movie called Five Came Back. 
Since there are eleven of them, things 
look bad for at least six. 


Current & CHoice 


War and Peace, An uneven but bril- 
liantly pictorial treatment of Tolstoy's 
great novel, with some of the best battle 
pieces ever seen on film; with Henry 
Fonda, Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer 
(Time, Sept. 10), 

Bus Stop. Don Murray ropes, brands 
and corrals expert Comedienne Marilyn 
Monroe in a rowdy and amusing version 
of William Inge’s Broadway hit (Tre, 
Sept. 3). 

Somebody Up There Likes Me. The 
punk-to-puncher saga of ex-Middleweight 
Champion Rocky Graziano; with Paul 
Newman and Pier Angeli (Time. July 23). 

La Strada. A bittersweet fable about a 
half-wit girl and a brutal carnival strong- 
man; with Anthony Quinn and Giulietta 
Masina (Time, July 23). 

The King and |. The lavish musical 
version of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Broadway hit, with Yul Brynner and 
Deborah Kerr (Time, July 16). 

Moby Dick. Cayitain Ahab harrows the 
oceans in his search for the great white 
whale; with Gregory Peck, Richard Base- 
hart, Orson Welles (Time, July 9). 

The Killing. Only a cops and robbers 
item, but the skulduggery is skillfully 
controlled by Director Stanley Kubrick 
(Time, June 4). 

The Bold and the Brave. A war film 
with ideas that hit as hard as bullets; 
with Wendell Corey, Don Taylor, Mickey 
Rooney (Time, April 16). 

Richard III. Dirty work at the Tower 
of London as reported by the propagan- 
dist pen of William Shakespeare and chill- 
ingly played by Sir Laurence Olivier 
(Time, March 12). 
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Marquand Wife 





THe Success (370 pp.\—Helen Howe 
-Simon & Schuster ($3.95). 
What John Marquand has done for 


the ambitious Harvardman in rebellion 
against his New England background, Bos- 
ton-born-and-bred Helen Howe* sets out 
to do for the Harvardman’s ambitious 
wife. 

Fun-loving Maggie Fraser comes from 
the socially acceptable environs of Beacon 
Hill, with Faneuil blue blood on her moth- 
ers side. Maggie herself is bouncy and 
bossy enough to have been a queen bee at 
Vassar ('22). She is no beauty, but to 
some masculine eyes she flashes with the 
radiance of a “Fourth-of-July sparkler.” 
From Vassar, Maggie marches forth to 
conquer Broadway. and is so chagrined 
by her failure that she quickly settles for 
marriage to Dexter Bradfield, 6 ft. 2 of 
Harvard muscle and inarticulateness. 
Eight years later. Maggie has a daugh- 
ter and a surfeit of Dexter. Then she 
meets Ray Masters. a Manhattan adman 
turned novelist, whose “brown eyes, with 
their heavy lashes. looked almost boldly 
into Maggie's.” Dexter takes the bad news 
like a true son of John Harvard, and, with 
her second husband. Maggie at last moves 
into the New York-Hollywood glamour 
spheres she always dreamed about. But 
Ray’s reedlike pliancy proves as irritating 
as Dexter's rocklike immobility. The only 
way to achieve success, Maggie sees, is 
to do it on her own and, with the men 
away in World War II, she does. She leaps 
ever higher up the dizzy crags of Madison 





Daughter of M. A. DeWolfe Howe, editor 
ind Pulitzer Prizewinning biographer: sister of 
radio-TV’s Quincy Howe and Harvard Law 
School Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, 





sor into ao cultural desert. 
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Avenue. until she reaches the pinnacle— 
her own radio chatter program. 

But now. like each of Marquand’s 
heroes. Helen Howe's heroine discovers 
(surprise!) that enough. 
Her husband comes home from the war 
dreaming of a Japanese mistress. Her 
daughter turns from Maggie to a tweedy 
aunt and the earthy delights of raising 
sheep dogs. An old school chum, who had 
stayed home all these years having babies 
gains fame as a poet. Alone and unan- 
chored, Maggie would like to believe she 
is simply paying the price for having lived 
too hard, “but fear gripped her suddenly 
that she had not lived at all.” 

Novelist Howe's book is most satisfying 
when it careens through the sacred pre- 
cincts of Holy Old Boston. She does a 
brilliant autopsy on Maggie's Bradfield 
in-laws. with their clapboard Essex Coun- 
ty cottages named after characters in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and their stupefying 
Sunday evenings of jolly songs. recitations 
ind parlor games. As her first husband 
explains: “The whole point of a family 
party is that you don't have to talk. It 
would ruin it if you had to be thinking 
of things to say.” But once Maggie is 
launched into the world beyond Boston 
her own superficiality merges into the 
larger cultural desert. In this hostile ter- 
ritory. Author Howe seems nearly as 
dazed as her heroine and falls back on 
those staples of the lady novelist: faith- 
fully recorded but unexciting dialogue. 
minute cataloguing of the interiors of 
houses and the exteriors of people. 


Sad Gay Ladies of Japan 


Turee GeisHas (253 pp.|)—Kikou Yo- 
mata—John Day ($3.50). 


success is not 


The Japanese judge the private life of a 
geisha by the discretion of her indiscre- 
tions. Occidentals have been known to 
ignore her rigorous dance and song train- 
ing and to lump her with the common 
prostitute, but this is patently unfair. To- 
gether with the hetaerae of ancient Greece 
and the courtesans of France. the geisha 
belongs to the aristocracy of dalliance. 

Author Yamata (Lady of Beauty) is 
quick to admit that some geishas are 
merely beautiful dumb brunettes. But the 
trio whose authentic life stories she tells 
in her spare, grave and yet oddly debonair 
book, were bright. courageous women pos- 
sessed of enough tragic dignity to become 
enshrined in Japan’s human legend. 

The Lonely Singer. Okichi, the first of 
Author Yamata's geishas. has a special 
interest for Americans as a kind of lively 
skeleton in the U.S. diplomatic closet. 
Just short of 100 years ago. it was Okichi's 
destiny at the age of 18 to be assigned 
as paramour to 50-vear-old Townsend 
Harris, first U.S. consul to Japan. Indeed. 
Harris. a white-thatched descendant of 
Roger Williams. threatened to break off 
trade treaty negotiations with Japanese 
officialdom until the girl was installed in 
his living quarters near the seacoast town 
of Shimoda. Long before she caught the 














Williom Rutherford 
AvtHor Yamata & GeisHa PaIntiInG 
From Brooklyn to a bitter rendezvous. 
y 


consul’s roving eye, Okichi was renowned 
for her beauty. her regal bearing and 
her torch songs. Her true love was her 
childhood sweetheart, a peasant carpen- 
ter named Tsuru-Matsu. but after Town- 
send Harris’ ultimatum. Japanese officials 
lured Tsuru-Matsu away from Okichi with 
promises of making him a samurai. On the 
rebound from this desertion. Okichi agreed 
to go to lonely, kindly Consul Harris, and 
she fell in love with her middle-aged 
diplomatic Pinkerton. 

Unfortunately for her, Harris’ arrange- 
ments with the Japanese called for the 
geisha to be spirited away whenever the 
“black ships” of the Americans were in 
port—and as these absences lengthened, 
Okichi consoled herself with sake. Conso- 
lation became alcoholic degradation, and 
Harris would have nothing more to do 
with her. No samurai. but still a carpen- 
ter, Tsuru-Matsu came back and married 
her; but love and liquor would not mix. 
When she was told that Townsend Harris 
had been buried “among the silent hills of 
Brooklyn,” Okichi lingered on a few years, 
then suffered a paralytic stroke: dragging 
herself painfully to the banks of the Inu- 
busawa River. she committed suicide. 

Nowadays Shimoda stages an annual 
“Carnival of the Black Ships” celebrating 
the U.S. opening of Japan to the West, 
and an actress assumes the honored role of 
Okichi. But, Author Yamata, U.S. 
ambassadors do not stay to acknowledge 
that portion of the ceremony, 

The Discreet Career Girl. O-Koi, sec- 
ond of the geishas. tailored her kimono- 
clad ambitions along career-woman lines. 
Her first lover was a stockbroker, her only 
husband a famed Kabuki actor who later 
deserted her. After two leading wrestlers 
(as prestigious in Japan as bullfighters in 
Spain) staged a public match for her fa- 
vors. she came to the attention of the 
Prime Minister. Taro Katsura, and be- 
came his mistress. Throughout the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05. O-Koi had a 


says 
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“Unforeseen events . .. need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Peas aren’t people 


People may look alike .. . but looks can be deceiving. You can’t always tell 
what goes on inside. Too often, unforeseen pressures turn honest people wrong—after 
they're hired. And without warning. Embezzlement and other employee dishonesty 
can ruin a business. Your business, perhaps, unless you’re protected. Be safe. 
Be thorough. Cover each and every employee with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty. Call your Maryland agent or broker 


today. Because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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place in Katsura’s inmost councils without 
betraying a single confidence. 

But the geisha had hitched her fortunes 
to a falling star. Though Japan won the 
war, the peace terms were unpopular, and 
the press reviled Katsura and his “concu- 
bine.” With rioters in the streets, O-Koi 
had the presence of mind to tack a FOR 
RENT sign on her house, and hid out in a 
back room. The lovers were reunited be- 
fore Katsura’s death. and O-Koi later 
entered a Buddhist nunnery, where she 
died after the end of World War IT. 

The Plucky Poet. The story of Tsuma- 
kichi has the universal appeal of plain 
grit. During one night of horror in her 
17th year, Tsumakichi woke to find a 
human head rolling past her on the tea- 
house veranda, saw a samurai sword flash 
twice toward her own body, leaving her 
armless, Her berserk adoptive father, the 
manager of the teahouse. had lopped off 
the heads of five of the six people sleeping 
under his roof that night. Primarily a 
dancer, she painfully mastered a new art. 
Holding a paintbrush between her teeth, 
she learned to paint ideograms and to 
draw designs on silk belts, Reading her 
own poetry, she won new fame through- 
out Japan, Tsumakichi, too, eventually 
entered a Buddhist nunnery, and is still 
alive, surrounded at 67 by the reverence 
that is accorded a Helen Keller. 

The geisha may be disappearing with 
the swift-changing status of the Japanese 
woman, But whether she prove phoenix or 
fossil, the geisha has found a compassion- 
ate historian in Author Yamata, a writer 
who knows how to highlight her heroines 
against the backdrop of theatrical restau- 
rants and teahouses through whose sliding 
bamboo panels these sad gay ladies of 
Japan move to their discreet, historic and 
bittersweet rendezvous. 


RECENT @& 


With Love from Gracie, by Grace 
Hegger Lewis. Candid reminiscences 
by the first wife of Sinclair Lewis 
about life with the man who created 
Babbitt very nearly in his own image 
(Time, Sept. 17). 

Old Soldiers Never Die, by Wolf 
Mankowitz. A richly comic novel 
about a Cockney indestructible and 
his mute pal, who trip up Britain's 
Welfare State (Time, Sept. 17). 

Caleb, My Son, by Lucy Daniels. 
A 22-year-old Southern girl's soft- 
spoken, painfully honest tale of the 
new hopes and old heartaches that the 
Supreme Court's anti-segregation de- 
cision brought to the South (Time, 
Sept. 10). 

Richard the Third, by Paul Mur- 
ray Kendall. A spirited historian tilts 
a lance with Shakespeare to prove 
that Richard III was no worse than a 
15th century Plantagenet should be 
(Tie, Sept. 10). 

Beyond the Aegean, by Ilias Vene- 
zis. A poetic, nostalgic Greek lament 


G.B.S. Revisited 


Bernaro SHAw (628 pp.J|—St. John 
Ervine—Morrow ($7.50). 


Writing a Bernard Shaw biography is 
perhaps the most inviting and yet the 
most thankless task in the literary game, 
because all his life Shaw wrote his own. 
He was the most articulate. most relent- 
lessly self-documenting man of his time. 
The publication of yet another book 
about G.B.S.. therefore, seems both fool- 
hardy and unnecessary. But this one is 
timely, for it comes at a moment when 
pygmy critics are beginning to kick the 
dead giant around (Time, Aug. 13). Irish 
Dramatist St. John Ervine suggests both 
why the critics are acting that way and 
why they are wrong. One trouble is that 
Shaw flouted the romantic conception of 
what a great artist should be. 

G.B.S. never lay in a ditch all night, 
boozed up to the eyebrows. He never 
broke a promise, never let a friend down, 
stubbornly refused to die in poverty. And 
he was faithful to his wife—even when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell toppled him to the 
floor, and herself on top of him, in an 
effort to change his mind. 

Fabian as Lover. Biographer Ervine 
was a close friend of Bernard and Char- 
lotte Shaw for more than 30 years. If 
Shaw had had some beastly secret tucked 
up his sleeve. Ervine could now disclose it 
—and send Shaw's stock booming. But 
the new material in his book, consisting 
of unpublished correspondence with the 
Shaws and diaries kept by G.B.S., mere- 
ly stresses what has always been widely 
feared—that, though Shaw “enjoyed car- 
nal concurrence” with women. he thought 
he had greater talent as a playwright. 

Ervine’s view is both more intimate and 
more level than that of earlier Shavian 


READABLE 


for a pastoral Eden. as a boy and 
his grandfather knew it in pre-World 
War I Anatolia (Time. Sept. 3). 

A Certain Smile, by Francoise Sa- 
gan. That Bonjour Tristesse girl does 
it again in a novel in which sin tri- 
umphs over everything but syntax 
(Tre, Aug. 20). 

The Sailor, Sense of Humour 
and Other Stories, by V. S. Pritch- 
ett. Saints, scoundrels and scapegoats 
put nimbly through the short-story 
hoop by a top critic (Time. Aug. 20). 

Bitter Honeymoon, by Alberto 
Moravia. Sardonic short stories from 
the fine Italian hand of one of the 
ablest novelists alive on his favorite 
theme, the battle of the sexes—that 
war in which all victories are Pyrrhic 
(Time, Aug. 13). 

The Straight and Narrow Path, 
by Honor Tracy. The farce of the 
year, by an Irishwoman who has no 
qualms about pulling Irish legs, even 
when they protrude beneath the cas- 
socks of parish priests (Trae, July 30). 


biographers, who usually presented him as 
a fabulous monster. Ervine is able to dis- 
cuss his immense shyness, to chide him 
when necessary for the “tosh” that often 
came from his “spinsterly mind,” to as- 
sert, against all previous evidence, that he 
Was generous in money matters, and to 
dispose of Oxford Don A.J.P. Taylor's 
assertion that “Shaw was never unhappy.” 
Shaw's loveless childhood. drink-ridden 
father and hungry adolescence make it 
quite clear that few university dons have 
started life with so many handicaps or so 
much courage. In some versions of his life, 
G.B.S. seems so cold and distant that 
friends appear merely as puppets. Not so 
in this book—as is evident from Biogra- 
pher Ervine’s memorable description of 
Mrs. Sidney Webb and her husband, both 
Shaw’s fellow Fabians: “Her embraces 
sometimes seemed more like assaults than 
endearments. [Sidney| would sit in his 
chair, with a statistical abstract in one 
hand and a White Paper in the other, 
while she balanced on his lap like an 
entranced houri.” 

A similar picture might be drawn of 
Shaw himself and his long succession of 
aggressive girl friends. Biographer Ervine 
chronicles them all with a precision not 
diminished by his dignity. At one point, 
Shaw was carrying on six affairs at the 
same time, but of these women “only two 
were carnally known to him, and he was 
not the first lover of either of them.” 

Intellect as Passion. Shaw left no chil- 
dren and “expressed regret that his mar- 
riage had been fruitless.” The fact was, 
says Biographer Ervine, that Charlotte 
Payne-Townshend had a morbid “horror 
of sexual relations.’’ But no man ever had 
a better helpmate than Charlotte. When 
she died in 1943, Shaw became “hysteri- 
cal” with sorrow. shedding tears one mo- 
ment and trying to sing the next. 

Few men are endowed with an intellec- 
tual genius that can compensate for phys- 
ical deprivation, But Shaw was—and it is 
this quality that his detractors find so 
inhuman, “Recognize.” Shaw once told 
Ervine, “that intellect is a passion; that 
is, an activity of life, far more indispen- 
sable than physical ecstasy.” 

Perhaps the most important service 
rendered by Biographer Ervine is a re- 
minder that the critics are wrong in taking 
everything Shaw said about himself at 
face value. He told, for instance, how he 
had sponged off his mother while he was 
trying to learn his trade as a writer. This 
picture of the callous genius—which was 
to appear in many of his plays—delighted 
him, but it was totally untrue, says Er- 
vine. Similarly, Shaw roared outrageous 
—and contradictory—political, social and 
economic opinions that, often as not, 
were hyperbole. 

Debate as Poetry. He was not so much 
a born storyteller as a born debater. But 
debate to him was what poetry is to other 
men, Even in his teens, he wrote letters to 
the editor instead of verse, and to a girl 
he would say triumphantly: “Have I not 
made you think?” He played with opin- 
ions as versifiers play with words. Don 
Juan’s speech in Man and Superman 
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written a solid, 
It is duller 


prose aria balancing on coun- 





Biographer Ervine has 
slow, yet readable account. 


than Hes- 


but more complete, 


keth Pearson’s brilliant portrait (1950). 
And it firmly supports Shaw’s claim to 
being the greatest dramatist in the Eng- 


lish language since Shakespeare—a claim 
recently supported by his erratic fellow 
Irishman, Sean O'Casey. Wrote O'Casey 
in a memorable tribute: “Look at the 
rheatre as it was. . . So sob-sisterly, so 
stupid, so down to dust was the Theatre 
then that God turned his back to it, made 
for Shaw, caught him by the beard, say- 
ing, my Irish son. and show, 
Shaw, what my Theatre should be. can be, 
for you're the one to do it.” And the great 
man went up to do what he had been 
bidden to do, making once more the 
Theatre a fit place for man and God to 
laugh, and to think out life as 
was lived.” 


—— Don't Know 


Peyton Ptace (372 pp.J—Grace Me- 
ein h. lian Messner ($3.95). 


‘Go up 


go to, 


life 


A month before this book's publication, 
Boston papers broke into a rash of head- 
lines: SPICY BOOK HAS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TOWN aGoG. The town: Gilmanton (pop. 
750). The book’s author: Novelist Grace 
Metalious, 32, plump, pony-tailed, blue- 
jeaned wife of the principal of Gilman- 
ton’s grammar school, The school board 
had not renewed George Metalious’ con- 
tract, but the decision was taken, said the 
board convincingly, before anyone knew 
what was in the book. Still, Grace re- 
marked grandly to reporters: “I knew 
this would happen. Everybody who lives 
in a small town knows what's going on— 
but they don’t want outsiders to know.” 

No wonder. Every character in Peyton 
Place, from the gallused bench-sitters on 
Elm Street to the assured local mill own- 
er, has a lurid history that John O’Hara’s 
characters might envy. Novelist Metalious 
suggests that sex is never long out of the 
town's mind; anyway, it seldom is out 
of hers. Her hero (strangely enough a 
schoolteacher with a Greek name) courts 
the local widow with such niceties as “a 
stunning blow across the mouth with the 
back of his hand.” And her love scenes 
are as explicit as love can get 
without the use of diagrams and tape re- 
corder. By sheer volume. the 
moans produced “deep in the 
Peyton Place’s mating 


scenes 


animal 
throat” by 
females must be 


low 


audible clear to White River Junction. 
But when Authoress Metalious is not 
all flustered by sex, she captures a real 


sense of the texture and tensions 
in the social anatomy of a small town. 
Her ear for local speech is unflinching 
down to the last four-letter word, and her 
characters have a sort of raw-boned vi- 
tality that may produce low animal moans 
in many a critic’s throat. 


tempo 





MISCELLANY 


La Difference. In Detroit 
because her first name sounded too mas- 
culine, Mrs. Eddie Jefferson petitioned to 
have it Billie. 





embarrassed 


changed to 


By the Book. In Trapani, Sicily 
he tried to commit suicide and missed 
Giuseppe Cavallo jailed. told it is 
illegal to shoot oneself without a firearms 
permit. 


atter 


was 


Preventive War. In Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, thieves broke into the [Pedigree 
Publications printing plant, stole 10,000 
copies of a new police booklet on crime 
prevention. 


The Bad Seed. In London, after ar- 
resting 15-year-old Frank Watt and a 
17-year-old companion for robbing Watt's 


stepfather of $28 at knifepoint police 


found an entry in Frank's diary: “Day 
off, go home and kill mum and dad, then 
take money. 

Bite of Austerity. In Dallas, Tim Me- 


Nulty divorce and custody of 
his false teeth after he testified that his 
toothless wife appropriated the plates be- 
cause they couldn't afford a second pair, 


repaid the loan by biting him. 


won a 


Qualification. In San Antonio, fined 
$15 for driving without a license, Henry 


Velasquez said he couldn't get one because 
of poor eyesight, told authorities his job: 
car jockey in a parking lot. 


Business Expense. In Denver, Laun- 
dress Velma Dunlap won a divorce after 
she told the judge that her husband gave 
her money only once during their mar- 
riage, when he forked over $4 so she 
could advertise for more washing and 
ironing to take in 


Heal Thyself. In Kitchener, Ont., 
after being chased off a farm by an ax- 
waving farmer, shoved out of an apart- 
ment at gunpoint, threatened with death 
several times, punched in the nose. tossed 
down a flight of stairs, chased by 
Frank Fica decided to give up bill collect- 
ing, become a chiropractor. 


dogs, 


Defense Rests. In Spring Lake. Mich., 
miffed at getting a speeding ticket that 


cost him $28.85, Norman DeVecht spot- 
ted a police car parked behind the city 
hall, was scheduled for another arraign- 
ment after he ripped off its siren, stop 
sign and red warning light, twisted a 


windshield wiper, bent a spotlight mount- 
ing, dented the roof. 


No Confidence. In Brixham, England, 
Mrs. Rhoda Clarke refused to pay a é1 
($2.80) dog license. told a magistrate’s 
court the things she was protesting 
H-bomb tests. German rearmament, the 
flouting of the Magna Carta and the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and British 
Government policy.” 
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DEWARS 


“White Label’ 


and ANCESTOR 
2 SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
.., their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


f 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 











PEG e5: 
the 
IBM Electric 
can't do 
the filing 





...no other typewriter gives a girl so much help in 
her job—gives a boss such a cut in typing costs! 


Only the IBM Electric gives vou sach manual, That's why the IBM gets more 
distinctive letters, with uniform tvp work done in less time with less effort! 


' ’ ® ] 
Vv i 7 whi ti oa . 
ing always! No matter AU CONCH a Ske cute nliice overtiosd ‘Hecaus: 





) use } needn't worry about 
typist uses, she needn a it helps handle more work without 
varving that even IBM typing! 

added secretarial expense Remember, 
Electricity does the work! The IBM re- — the IBM is the favorite electric by far, 


quires 95.4% less “finger-effort™ than a vet costs no more than other electrics! 


IBM 











x colors: Larkspur Blue, Yellow 


Blue, Woodland Coven Toplel"  _ OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 


» (last 3 at no extra ¢ 


K Choose from 7 ex 
Jasmine, Midnight 
Dove Grey, Cascae 


